LONDON REVIEW, 


FOR MARCH, 1779. 


A Voyage to New Guinea, and the Moluccas, from Balambangan : 
including an Account of Magindano, Sogloo, and other Iflands ; 
and illuftrated with thirty Copper-plates. Performed in the Tar- 
tar Galley, belonging io the honourable Eaft-India Company, 
during the Years 1774, 1775,, and 1776, by Captain Thomas 
Forrefi. To which: is added, @ Vocabulary of the Magindano 
Tongue, 4to, 11. 11s. 6d. Robfon, &c. ae 


The difcoveries in geography, and improvements in navi- 
gation, which have been made under the aufpices of his pre- 
fent majefty, reflect no lefs honour on the prince, than they 
promife advantage to the people. “Thefe difcoveries and im- 
provements have, indeed, proved fo interefting and important, 
as to afford the moft promifing profpeét of the great achiever 
ments, which may be expeéted. from the proper direétion of 
that enterprizing fpirit, and fenfible condué&, which have fo 
eminently diftinguifhed the naval officers of this commercial 
and maritime country. It redounds to the credit of the di+ @& 
reftors of the Eaft-India company, that, in imitation of th¢'»“ 
royal example, they commiffioned their fervants to c 
difcovery-voyages, In order to explore the regions, eaftward 
of the Posuleis fettlements in Afia; from which, ‘as it ap- 


pears from the perilous and prudently-executed voyage be 
fore us, very confiderable advantages may be deduc - 


profitable "commercial intercourfe with the natives. e 
fubfequent furprize and lofs of Balambangan, the fettlement 
from which Captain Forreft took his departure, may for a 
time, indeed, fufpend fuch advantages ; it is not, however, 
to be doubted, that, at a proper feafon, the views, with which 
fuch a projeét was formed, will be refumed by a company fo 
attentive to their real interefts, and fo able to extend 
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commerce, as is that of the Englifh trading to India. As 
the part of the world, which is the obje& of this voyage, is 
but little known, even to readers of geography in general, 
we fhall preface our abftra& of the prefent voyager’s obfer- 
vations, with a iketch of the accounts given us by former 
travellers. ' 

* The firft difcovery of New Guinea,* or Tanna (Land) Pa- 
pua, was made fo long ago as the year 1511, by Antonio Am- 
brev, and Francis Serrano.+ ‘ 

«« By the Portuguefe names given to certain harbours, bays, and 
iflands, that we find on the north coait of New Guinea, between 
what is called Schouten’s ifland and Solomon’s iflands, it would feem 
that nation had in former days much frequented thofe parts, Ni- 
cholas Struyck, in a book publifhed at Amfterdam in 1753, gives a 
particular account of places and iflands on the north coaft of this 
country, with Portuguefe names; and fays, the Dutch endeavoured 
to conceal the knowledge of them.{ New Guinea is alfo faid to 
have been difcovered by Alvaro de Saavedra in 1527, who fo called 
it; as being oppofite on the globe to Guinea in Africa. Antonio 
Urdanetia faw New Guinea in 1528.§ 

** Ruy Lopez de Lobos, in 1543, ient front Tidore, towards New 
Spain, by the fouth fide of the line, a thip commanded by. Ortez de 
Rotha. That Captain failed tothe coaft of @s Papuas, and ranged 
it; but, not knowing that Saavedra had been there before him, he 
challenged the honour of difcovery. He called it New Guinea, || 
from the frizzled Iccks of the inhabitants: for the memory of Saa- 
vedra’s voyage was almoft loft.** 

** Lopez Vaz relates, that fome time about the year 1567, Lopez 
de Caftro, governor of Peru, fent a fleet to difcover certain iflands 
in the South Sea, Alvarez de Mendanio was general, At the di- 
ftance of 800 leagues, they difcovered between 9° and 11° of S. 
latitude, fome large iflands ; together, eighty leagues in compafs. 
The grearett ifland was, according to the firft finder, called Guadal- 
canal. Here they landed, took a town, and found fmall grains of 
gold. He farther fays, ‘ now at the time they thought of fettling 
thefe iflands, Captain Drake entering the South Seas, command was 
inftantly given, that the ilands fhould not be fettled, left the Englifh 
or other nations, who paffed.the ftraits of Magelian for the South 
Sea, fhould find there any fuccour but trom the Indians.’++ 


® Littora Nove Guinex, infule Salomonis, infulz de Los Ladrones, omnium 
harum infularum et regionum, fi communiter {peftemur, temperies humida efi, 
et moderate calida. De Brx, fol. 34. 
+ Galvano Baros.—Dalrymple’s Chron. Tab. of Difcovery. 
Hiftoire des navigations aux terres Auftrales. 
Hiftoire des -voyages, par L"Abbé Prevot, tome 42 de l’edit. in-douze. 
Nova Guinea a nautis fic dita, quod ejus littora locorumque facies Guinea 
ticane admodum funt fimilia. Ab Andrea Corfali videtur dici Terra Piecona. 
LinscHOOTEN, p. 328. 
** Lord Oxford's continuation, vol, H, p. 402. 
- $F Hakluy:, vol. IM. p. 802. 1 
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‘¢ It is not impoflible, that purfuant to this, the Spaniards, ia 
their pofterior charts, mifplaced Solomon’s iflands, and caft them far 
eaft into the South Sea. But Mr. Dalrymple, to whofe refearches and 
furveys navigation is deeply indebted, by collaring Dampier’s map 
of New Guinea, with what fketches are found in Herrera, and in 
the collection of voyages by De Bry, has evinced, that Dampier’s 
New Britain and Solomon’s iflands are the fame: This has fo fat 
been verified by Captain Carteret’s difcovering a ftrait pafs through 
the middle of New Britain. But a map publithed by Linfchooten 
in 1695, ute the matter beyond all doubt, as in that map the iflands 
at the eaft extremity of New Guinea, are abfolutely named Soloe 
mon’s iflands. 

‘¢ It is to be regretted, that Dampier, who failed to New Britain 
. in the Roebuck i699, had not feen Linfcheoten’s map, publithed 
but four years before. Such a guide might have induced him to 
put into harbours which he did not vifit, not knowing they exited : 
for the leaft additional light to a difcoverer may be productive of 
important confequences. 

** As Lopez Vaz mentions gold found there, and the Spaniards 
unwilling the Portuguefe fhould have any fhare in it, that circum~ 
{tance might farther induce the former (if they were indeed induced) 
to mifplace thofe iflands ; that thefe might net appear in the portion 
of the globe which the Pope had ailigned them ;_ the other half hav- 
ing been given to the Portuguefe by virtue of the famous meridian* 
* 5 partition his Holinefs drew on the occafion. Lopez Vaz afferts, 
that the Spaniards carried back gold from Solomon’s iflands to New 
Spain. 
me Schouten + and le Maire in 1616, after leaving an ifland they 
called St. John, and the Green iflands, came to the coaft of New 
Guinea, and fent their fhallop in fhore to found. She was attacked 
by feveral canoes, whence they threw ftones at the boat with flings. 
Next day, the 26th of June, the fhip was attacked, the enemy 
throwing ftones and darts. This they were obliged torefent. They 
killed ten of the affailants, took three more, and four canoes. Fhe 
canoes they deftroyed, and ranfomed two of the three prifoners for 
a hog and a bunch of plantains. Next day, they got another hog 
for ‘ome nails and trinkets. On the 28th, a handfome large canoe 
came on board, with twenty-one perfons, who admired the thip 
much, and brought betel nut and lime.} Thefe called themfelves 
Papaus, and did not offer to exchange the third prifoner ; upon 
which they put him afhore. 


* Some fay, the firft meridian is drawn through Fayal; but the following ac- 
companies De Bry’s maps. : 

Quicquid fpatii intra duos illos meridianos, fignatos terre Americ, eft naviga- 
tionibus-detectum, aut detegetur in pofterum, Caftilienfibus i _ 

& Bry. 

In the above map, one meridian. goes through the banks of Newfoundland ; 
the other through java. ‘ 

+ Harris's Colle@tion, Vol. 1. p. 60. 

{ Uled by moft Indians with the areka nut and betel leaf. 
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‘“¢ Continuing their courfe weftward, on the 7th. of July, they 

fied an ifland called Vulcan’s; no doubt, one of the burning 
iflands in the map. On the 13th, they anchored within half a 
league of the main land, in 2° 54’ S. latitude; and, finding the 
country abound in coco nuts, fent the boat, well*provided for an 
attack, with orders to land and get fome. But fuch was the recep- 
tion, from the arrows of the inhabitants, that fixteen being wound- 
ed, the invaders were forced, notwithftanding their muskets, to re- 
tire. 

** On the 16th, they anchored between two iflands, landed, burnt 
fome houfes, and brought off as many coco nuts as dealt three a 
man, 

** In failing along the coaft, they faw a very pleafant ifland, named 
in the map, Horn Ifland. The crew changing its name, called it 
Schouten’s Ifland, in compliment to their commander. As the fouth 
coaft of it isin Dampier’s chart, left indefinite by a dotted line, I 
have fome reafon to think, the promontory of Dory may be the fame 
land, but not fufficient evidence to afcertain it. 

*¢ Abel Tafman, in 1642, after failing round New Holland, and 
fo difcovering it to be an ifland, returned by New Britain and New 
Guinea. He then paffed 4 burning mountain, in the latitude of 
5° 4 S.-and’afterwards got refrefhments from the ifland Jama, 
which lies a little to the eaft of Moa. The natives brought him 
‘fix thoufand ¢oco nuts, and one hundred bags of plantanes. The 
‘failors, in return, making knives of iron hoops, bartered thefe awk- 
ward inftruments for thofe refrefiments. Tafman had no quarrel 
with the inhabitants. They feemed, at Moa and Arimoa, to be 
afraid of him; for, one of his failors having been accidentally 
wounded, by an arrow from the bow of one of the natives, the man 
was delivered up. , 

*¢ Captain Dampier, in the voyage of the Roebuck, already men- 
tioned, being on the weft coaft of New Guinea, bought, near an 
ifland, called by the natives Sabuda, three or four nutmegs. in the 
fhell, which did not foem to be long gathered. This agrees with what 
I found at Dory. The drefs of the people alfo near Pulo Sabuda, 
is exactly that worn at Dory; the met wearing the rind of the 
palm-tree, and the women culicoes. 

** Dampier touched no where on the coaft of New Guinea, but 
failed near feverat iflands clofe by New Britain, Wifhart’s Ifland, 
Matthias, and Squally Ifland; alfo Slinger’s Ifland, whence he was 
infulted with vollies of ftones. Had he anchored behind any of 
thefe iflands, which I apprehend he might have done; or, if he 
had not fired fmall and great fhot at the inhabitants of the large bay, 

‘where he did anchor, to care them, as he owns, he might have 
doubtlefs had intercourfe with them, and not been reduced to the 
hoitility of taking, by violence, fome of their hogs. Thus the 
whole difcovery, trom impatience or fear, was fruftrated. By his ‘ 
account of the appearance of the country, it is well inhabited and 
cultivated; much better than the places I vifited farther weft. 
** Captain 
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*¢ Captain William Funnel, 1705,* obferved feveral iflands in 
0° 42'N. latitude, near the coaft of New Guinea, inhabited ; but 
by a feemingly hoftile people : which prevented all intercourfe with 
them. He faw the coaft only ata thunt' and fays, it appeared 
to him mountainous, black, and rocky. Being afterwards in dittrefs 
for provifions, and unacquainted in thofe feas, he was, by the mafk 
of friendfhip, decoyed to Amboyna, where he fuffered very rough 
ufage from the Dutch. 

** Commodore Roggewein+ coafted the north part of New Gui- 
nea, in 1722, and touched at the iflands Moa and Arimoa; whence 
came to him with provifions two hundred canoes, with whom he 
dealt. He then paffed by what he clufters in the name of the Thou- 
fand Iflands; where, he fays, the inhabitants had their heads co- 
vered with thick curled wool, and were called Papuas. Some of 
them had a bit of ftick piercing the griftleof the nofe, as I remark- 
ed in a flave who was brought to Dory, to be fold. 

** Roggewein’s people landing on the ifland Moa, began to fell 
the coco-nut trees; and the Indians, who lay in ambuth, de- 
fervedly let fly at them a fhower of arrows. Injuttice is always im- 
prudence, and ingratitude is the wortt fpecies of injuftice. The na- 
tives had, juft before this invafion of their property, brought the 
ftrangers all manner of refrefhments. The latter, however, per- 
ceiving Moa thinly inhabited, had fallen upon this fcheme of {feiz- 
ing provifions ; thinking, to carry off, at once, ftock fufficient for 
the profecution of their voyages To this conduét they were ani- 
mated by the confideration, that the arrows of the natives did thein 
little or no hurt; whereas, the difcharge of their fmall arms laid 
abundance of their entertainers on the ground, 

‘¢ The next I can find, was Captain Carteret, who difcovered, as 
has been faid, New Britain to be divided into two parts at leaft; by 
a ftrait, which he names St. George’s Channel. He found in Eng- 
lifh Cove, near Cape St. George, the nutmeg tree; but the fruit 
not ripe. He had only a diflant intercourfe with the inhabitants. 
Mr. Bougainville, who pafled that ftrait foon after, found them 
_ treacherous. 

___ * Captain Cook failed much about the fame time to the fouth of 

New Guinea, through the Endeavour Strait; where, by his account, 
the land is low. He had no friendly imtercourfe with the inhabi- 
tants. 

‘*¢ To this hour, I do not find, that any European has had friend- 
ly intercourfe with New Britain, which is well insabited ; and fince 
Roggewein, nobody, we know of, has had any with New Guinea. 
Monfieur Sonnerat, in his Voyage 2 Ja Nouvelle Guinée, lately pu- 
blithed, went no farther eaft than the ifland Gibby,t{ near Patany 
Hook, on Gilolo. Gibby is often mentioned in the following fheets. 
What little connection I had with the Papaus in New Guinea, will 
alfo there appear. 


* Harris's Collection. + Ib. 
t The author does not fay, whither he went ; but this I learned from a perfon 


who deferted him, and whom I {aw at Sooloo, in 1773. “ Th 
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*¢ The account of the cinnamon tree is taken from the Acta Phy- 
fico-Medica Academiz Cefarez, vol. I. 

_ Since my own enquiries and conjectures about the people cal- 
led Badjoos. mentioned chap, xviii. I have met with a curious ac- 
count of them in Valentine. He fays, the Oran Badjoos or Wad- 
joos, are fifhermen ; and that Mr. Padderburg at Manado on Cele- 
bes, had them under his charge in 1675. + 

*¢ Mr. Padderburg imagines the Badjoos have been driven from 
Macaffar, Java, Bantam, and Japara. They have about feven hun- 
dred boats, in which they live moftly on fifh. He adds, they have 
a king to whom they pay homage. They have a ftrange fqueal in 
their voice, with a very wild appearance , and, were it not for the 
freedom which their boats afford them of going from place to place, 
they would not remain in any particular quarter, as they have a dif- 
like to the fhore. ’ 

“« Padderburg is of opinion, they muft have come either from 
China or Japan, where multitudes live in boats; and their depar- 
ture from that country muft have been occafioned, he thinks, by 
the inroads of the Tartars, who conquered China, and expelled the 
Badjoos, who may then have found their way amongft thefe iflands. 
Thofe about Manado, Macaffar, Borneo, and the Philippines, are a 
medley of different nations ; fuch as Chinefe with long plaited hair, 


Javans with bare throats, plucked beards and whifkers, and Macailars 
with black fhining teeth. 


\¢ ‘Their religion is chiefly Chinefe or Mahometan. They have ~ 
in different paris many veflels ; and, what is remarkable, their wo- 
men are capable of managing thofe veflels even in heavy feas. Thefe 
people are very ufeful to the Dutch Eaft India Company, in carry- 
ing intelligence fpeedily from place to place, and giving infor- 
mation of whatever happens.” 

Such is the account, which our author hath given us, in 
his Introdu€tion, of the refult of preceding difcoveries in 
thefe parts; the farther exploration of which he undertook 
with a fpirit, and in a manner, equally fingular and furprizing. 
Being appointed, by Mr. Herbert, the chief of Balamban- 
gan, to execute the orders of the dire€tors in exploring the 
iflands to the eaftward, he made choice of a vefiel of no more 
burthen than ten tons, notwithftanding he had previoufly de- 
termined to proceed with her to the continent of New 
Guinea. For this choice, he gives the following reafons. 

** Senfible of the jealoufy and watchfulnefs of the Dutch in the 
Molucca iflands, near which it was neceflary for me to pafs on my 
way to.New Guinea, no lefs than of the danger of navigating in 
narrow feas, in a veflel that drew much water, I preferred a {mall 
one of ten tons burdens. 

‘** In a large veffel we muft have been cautious of coming near 
land. The crew I had (Malays chiefly) make bad failors in fquare 
rigged veflels ; and, having never been accuftomed to lie in an “ 

. road, 
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road, or be ina harbout, without the indulgence of going on fhore, 
they would not have had patience to remain on board, which even 
in a floop of thirty tons, would have been neceffary ; and, in a vef- 
fel no larger than thirty tons; with fuch a crew, [ muft have fre- 
quently run the rifk of being wrecked, had I made free with the 
fhore. ‘This I was enabled to do boldly, in a boat of fmall burden, 
that rowed, and drew little water ; and, when the touched the ground 
which often happened, part of the crew, by jumping overboard, 
could pufh her off again ; and, when in harbour, every body had 
free accefs to the fhore. 

_** Ina large veffel, I mutt have carried with mea ftock of pro- 
vifions, which the fettlement we fitted out from, could not well af- 
ford; befides, when at places that afforded provifions, in a veflel of 
any fize at anchor, I muft have fent my boat afhore, which would 
be liable to infulr. 1 have known many fuch things befall hips’ 
boats in Malay countries, where defigning people entice the crew or 
commanding officers to be off their guard, by a treacherous fhow of 
civility. - Commodore. Watfon, in the Revenge, loft his boat going 
through fome ftraits, by the ifland Salwatty. Many voyages have 
failed, many trading country veffels have been cut off, and fome 
wrecked, from unexpected accidents of this kind.” 

Our voyager’s reafons are certainly plaufible; but, had 
not his courage exceeded his caution, and his fpirit of enter- 
prize dicainiffied the danger, he would hardly have been con- 
vinced by them: for, if we are rightly informed, of what he 
could not be ignorant, he ran the greateft rifk, in venturing 
upon fo long a voyage on fo flender an equipment. In fo 
weak a veflel to venture from the Sooloo Archipelago to the 
Moluccas, in the month of November, when in the Bay of 
Bengal, in the China feas, and in thofe feas in general we 
the monfoons prevail, the winds in fhifting, often break with 
great violence ; fo that had he been caught at fuch a crifis, 
he muft have inevitably perifhed ; the ftouteft and beft-fitted 
fhips being often difinafted in thofe feas, when the fhifting of 
the winds is accompanied with a brifk gale. It is true, that 
in thofe feas, during the months above-mentioned, the cur- 
rents fet to the fouthward, fo that in that refpeét he chofe the 
proper time, as his courfe was nearly fouth-eaft: but, in a 
run of above a hundred leagues, at that fhifting feafon, he 
ran, we fay, the utmoft rik of deftruétion, We are not 
ourfelves fo rafh, indeed, as to charge him with temerity, be- 
caufe the bold, however adventurous, are reckoned brave, if 
they are fuccefsful ; though we may venture to fay, few men 
have a better title to the motto, fortuna juvat audaces, than 
Captain Forreft. The multiplicity of new publications, 
on our hands, prevents our dwelling any ionger at prefent* 

-* We thall take the earlieft opportunity, however, of refuming our account of 
this publication. 

2 & on 
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on this interefting and entertaining voyage; the author’s 
printed relation of which, merits the particular attention of 
the inquifitive and curious ; being in every refpeét, as well 
with regard to the manner as the matter, a proper, and in 
fome retpeéts, neceflary companion to the lately-publifhed 
voyages of Captain Cooke. K, 





Obfervations concerning the Public Laws and the Confiitutional 
History of Scotland: with occafonal Remarks concerning En- 
clifh Antiquity. By Gilbert Stuart, LL. D. 8vo. §s. boards. 
Murray. 


The fubje& of this treatife can hardly fail to excite a very 
general attention. A conftitutional hiftory of Scotland has 
been long wanted in that country ; and while it is perufed 
with peculiar pleafure by the inhabitants, may be expeéted 
to contain a variety of faéts and difcuffions, not only of 
great curiofity to perfons of a liberal turn of mind, but at 
the fame time tending, in a particular manner, to explain 
and illuftrate the principles of the Englifh government. 

In the profecution of this work, the author gives a view 
of the common opinions concerning the introduétion of 
feudal tenures into Scotland, and rejeéting the notion that 
fiefs were introduced by an imitation of the regulations pre- 
vioufly eftablifhed in England, maintains, that they arofe 
from the fame circumftances, in the fituation and manners of 
the people, which gave rife to fimilar inftitutions in moft of 
the countries of Europe. He afterwards proceeds to deli- 
neate the feveral parts of the feudal fyftem, and to confider, 
the ancient provifions for national defence, and the original 
uiatare of the feudal fervices; the revenue of the fovereign, 
and the expences of government; the eftablifhments for 
the diflribution of juftice, and the various branches of jurif- 
diétion belonging to different courts; the national coun- 
cil, its conftituent members, and the powers with which it 
was invefted. The confideration of thef particulars, which 
are handled at fome length, gives occafion to an hiftorical de- 
duétion of the gradual progrefs of government in Scotland, 
accompanied with a variety of remarks upon the analogous 
inftitutions and ufages which have taken place in England, 
and other feudal countries. There is added a large collec- 
tion of notes; containing fuch fa&ts as appear neceflary to 

fupport 
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fupport the obfervations referred to, and to illuftrate the 
great lines. of the fyftem. 

Inftead of giving a more minute account of all thefe dif- 
ferent articles, we fhall prefent our readers with a view of 
the author’s opinion upon one point, relating to the conflitu- 
tion of the national council; a fabje& which, at the fame time 
that it appears highly interefting, is capable of being moft 
eafily detached from the chain of faéts and reafonings which 
runs through the feveral parts of the work. 

Among the antiquaries and hiftorians of England, it has, 
long been matter of controverfy, whether the reprefentatives. 
of boroughs were originally conftituent members of the An- 

lo-Saxon wittenagemote, and of the Englifh parliament, 
introduced by William the Conqueror; and the oppofite 
opinions entertained upon this point, were for a long time 
regarded as charaéteriftical of the Whig and Tory faétions, 
into’ which the kingdom was divided. That the burgefles had 
originally no reprefentation in the Englifh national council, 
has been the opinion of feveral authors of diftinétion, and is, 
in particular, maintained with great zeal by Dr, Brady, an 
author of induftry and acutenefs, who wrote under the au- 
{pices of James II. This opinion has been of late embraced 
by Mr. Hume upon more liberal principles ; and the diffe- 
rent faéts and arguments in fupport of it have been urged, by 
that juftly celebrated hiftorian, with fo much elegance, per- 
{picuity, and apparent force, as to produce a very general 
conviétion of its truth, and to make the-oppofite hypothefis 
be regarded by many as a mere antiquated prejudice. 

The fame controverfy has fubfifted, concerning the repre- 
fentation of boroughs in the national council of Seotland, 
and nearly the fame arguments have been ufed, by the wri- ° 
ters of that country, in fupporting the oppofite fides of this 
political queftion. tu 

Notwithftanding the prevalency of the contrary opinion, 
our author maintains, that the durgeffés had originally a voice 
in the Scottifh parliament ; and he feems to entertain a fimi- 
lar idea of the national aflembly, not only in England, but 
in all the feudal countries upon the continent of Europe. 

The chief argument adduced by Mr. Hume, in {upport of 
the oppofite opinion, is taken from what he apprehends to 
have been the ftate of manufaétures in Europe, for many 
centuries after the firft formation of the prefent European 
ftates. It is alledged, that the Gothic nations, by whom 
thote ftates were ereéied, about the fifth century, carried 
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fuch defolation, and introduced fuch barbarous manners into 
the countries which they fubdued, as were fatal to induftry, 
and deftroyed, in a great meafure, the remains of art and 
civilization which they found in the declining fabric of the 
Roman empire. After the fettlement of thofe conquerors, 
the few artificers that could find fubfiftence were much de- 
fpifed, upon account of their unwarlike character, and being 
liable to continual infults and opprefhon from the military 
people by whom they were furrounded, were colleéted in 
villages, or inconfiderable towns, and maintained in a ftate 
of fervile dependence, cither upon the fovereign, or thofe 
particular great lords by whom they were proteéted. It was 
not, we are told, until the eleventh or twelfth century, that 
the trading people in any of the towns of Europe, in confe- 
quence of the advancement of trade and manufactures, be- 
came of fo much confequence as to be formed by the fove- 
reign into corporations. Boroughs are faid to have been 
firft incorporated in France, in the reign of Lewis the Fat ; 
and as the improvements of trade in England were of a flower’ 
growth than in the former country, it ts not likely that they 
would give rife to this inftitution at an earlier period. It is 
fearcely poffible, however, toconceive that the trading towns 
of Europe could be permitted to fend reprefentatives into the 
national council, till after they had gained fo much confide- 
ration as to be formed into political focieties, 

In oppofition to this, the outline of our author’s opinion, 
concerning the early ftate of the trading towns of Europe, is 
delivered as follows : 

‘* Tam now to {peak of the durgefés; and it will furprife many 
readers, when I affirm, that they were the true and the ancient come 
mons of the kingdom, It has been ufual, indeed, to reprefent the 
boroughs as in a ftate of uniform and entire wretchednefs and mife- 
ry, from the earlieft times till the eftablifhment of communities and 
corporations in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. But, though 
no conclufion in the hiftory of the European kingdoms has been in- 
fitted upon with greater vehemence, there is none which is more 
untenable. 

‘*¢ The feudal inftitutions were founded in freedom, and had free- 
dom for their object. The connections of fuperior and vaflal in 
their origin, and during a long period of time, were tender and af- 
fectionate. They acknowledged the fame interetls, and were ani- 
mated by the fame paflions. Their cordialiaty was extreme; and 
the incidents of tenure, forming a train of mutual offices and reci- 
procal attentions, fottered and prolonged their intercourfe. 

‘* In this condition of affairs, the individual and the fubjeét were 
fortunate and happy. ‘The vaflals of a fuperior confijtuted his 
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ftrength and importance, They added to his magnificence in the 
feafons of peace. They were his power in the feafons of hottility, 
And he fecured and maintained their attachment by kindneffes and 
liberality. 

“6 4 when the cuftoms, and ufages, and fituation, which had 
given exiftence to the feudal inftitutions, were decayed and altered, 
the inftitutions themfelves were aflailed with violence. Selfithnefs 
and commercial ideas could not accord with the generous principles 
of the Gothic and the Celric manners. In a fituation which was 
not fitted for the feudal aflociation, it was to be agitated in an un- 
happy direction. The {pirit of cordiality, which bound together 
the greater and the lower ranks of men, died away. The fuperior 
was to confider the poffeffions of the vaffal as depredations from his 
domain. The vaffal was to be difgufted with the pride and the 
claims of the fuperior. The incidents of tenure, which had pro- 
moted happinefs and friendfhip, were to become fources of grie- 
vance and oppreflion. A general diflatisfaction pervaded all the or- 
ders of the ftate ; and fociety, which before had been tranquil and 
fecure, was now deformed with frauds, fufpicions and cruelty. 

‘¢ In this melancholy condition of manners, the inhabitants of 
the towns and boroughs were to languifh under oppreflion. The, 
fovereign and the nobles, with whom they were conneéted in a feu- 
dal dependence, treated them with a deftructive rigour. ‘Tallages, 
in a variety of forms, were impofed upon them. The privileges 
they had poffefied were ufurped in a great-meafure, and infolently 
held out to them as objects which they might purchafe. Fines and 
compenfations were extorted for any new rights and advantages that 
attracted their attention. Methods of vexation, and claims of tri- 
bute or impoft, were multipled. Their liberty and happinefs were 
converted into abjectne{s and dependency. 

‘** The fpirit of refinement and commerce which, by corrupting 
the purity of the ancient manners, had produced this ftate of wretch- 
ednefs, was to compenfate forit. The boroughs and towns which 
it had reduced to be low and abject, were to be lifted by it to great- 
nefs. They fignalized themfelves by their manufactures and trade. 
They increafed in riches. Princes perceived all the advantages to 
to be derived from induitry, and encouraged it. Cities obtained 
their infranchifement from favour, or with money. Charters of 
corporation and community became frequent. The indolent gran- 
deur of the feudal times gave way to the fermentation and adtivity 
of bufinefs. Commerce opened its fources of wealth, and the towns 
were exalted to their ftate of greateft {plendour. 

‘© Thefe diftinétions characterife the hiftory of towns, and may 
be employed to contradict the ftrong affirmations of the writers for 
prerogative. While it is conceived that the towns were in flavery 
from their origin till the age of charters of community, it is infer- 
red, that their could not be reprefented till this period. On the 
foundation of a fuppofition, which, inftead of being fupported by 
hiftory, is contradicted by it, a fanciful and confident conclufion 


has been made. It was the breakisig down of the jeudal fyftem, by 
X 2 the 
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the growing influence wd egg and commercial ideas, that fub- 
jeéted the towns to oppreffions. But, long before thefe oppreffions 
were exercifed, they had enjoyed the full freedom of the fyftem. 

** In the firft period of the hiftory of towns, they were repre- 
fented in parliament, and were proud of this privilege. In the 
fecond period of their hiftory, they continued to be entitled to this 
greatnefs ; but, in fome inftances, finding it to be burdenfome, 
neglected or renounced it. In the third or laft period of their hi- 
ftory, it was to be afcertained with precifion, and courted with 
anxiety.” , 

A variety of proofs are brought in fupport of the foregoing 
remarks. It is obferved, in particular, from the authority 
of Spelman and other antiquaries, that in England, gilds, 
Fraternities, and corporations of the trading people were known 
inthe Saxon times. In the famous charter, granted by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror to the city of London, there is the fol- 
lowing article. Et -civitas Londinenfis habeat omnes antiquas 
libertates, & liberas confuetudines fuas, tam per terras quam 
per aquas, : 

To fhew the antiquity of burgeffes in the early parliaments 
of Scotland, feveral paflages are produced of ftatutes, in the 
reigns of William the Lion, of Alexander Il. and of Ro- 
bert I. where thofe laws are faid to have been made with the 
confent, not only of the dignified clergy and barons, but 
alfo of the communitas regni, and of the probi homines Scotia, 

&c. And as the knights of fhires had no place, till long af- 
ter, in the Scotch parliament, it is contended, that thefe 
exprefficns muft refer to the reprefentatives of boroughs. 

But a more dire& proof to the fame purpofe is brought 
from a pailage in Fordun, which exprefily mentions the 
burgeffes, as concurring with the nobility in a grant of mo- 
ney to the king, in a parliament held in 1211, by William 
the Lion, 

*¢ Hoc anno rex Scotia Willielmus magnum tenuit concilium apud } 
Strivelyn, ubi interfuit frater ejus comes David de Huntington, paulo 
poft fefum Sancti Michaélis; ubi, petito ab optimatibus auxilio, pro 
pecunia regi Anglice folvenda, promiferunt fe daturos decem mille mare 
cas, preter burgenfes regni qui {ex millia marcarum promiferunt, ! 
pratr ecclfias, fuper quas nihil impoaere prafumpferunt,” — 

It is to be obferved, that the above trantaétion is about a 
hundred years prior to the time afligned by Abercromby and 
Dr. Robertion, for the introduétion of burgeffes into the 
Scotch parliament, As it thus appears, that the boroughs 
were reprefented in the reign of William the Lion, and as in 
after times they are frequently denoted by the word communi- 

/as, it is with fome plaufibility maintained, that this word, 
when 
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when ufed in more ancient ftatutes, muft be confidered as ex- 
preflive of the fame meaning. 

We fhall not take upon us to determine which. of the fore- 
going fyftems, with refpeé& to the early ftate of the trading 

ople in modern Europe, is the beft founded. But we-can- 
not help thinking, that the faétsand arguments advanced by 
our author, are placed in fo favourable a light, and appear to 
have fo much weight, that it is incumbent on thofe who pa- 
tronize the oppofite opinion, to endeavour, by. a reply, to re- 
move the impreffion which this performance is likely to make. 
There is, no doubt, much room for farther inquiry into 
many branches of European manners and inftitutions con- 
nected with the prefent queftion ; and there is reafon to be- 
lieve, that in many important parts of the hiftory: of the feu- 
dal governments, we muft, after all, be fatisfied with pro- 
bable conje&ture. 

We fhould wifh, in particular, to receive a more com- 
pleat account of the origin of corporations, and to be informed 
whether they arofe from the fame circumftances which pro- 
duced gi/ds and fraternities among the inhabitants of trading 
towns ? 

As the inhabitants of Italy and Spain were the firft of the 
modern European nations who made advances in trade and 
manufactures, it may reafonably be expected, that.a view of 
the early ftate of towns in thofe two countries will throw 
much light upon the general hiftory of boroughs, 

In proportion to the advancement of the trading towns in 
opulence, it may be fuppofed they would acquire political 
confideration. It is natural, therefore, to conclude, that 
the afcertaining of the precife time when the burgefles were 
firft'reprefented, in fome of the kingdoms upon the continent 
of Europe, would afford great affiftance in ee the 
antiquity of the reprefentation of boroughs in this ifland. 
If it could be fhewn, for example, that the reprefentatives 
of towns had a voice in the national affemblies of France, 
before the reign of Philip the Fair, it would add great pro- 
bability to the opinion entertained of their early exiftence in 
the national affemblies of England and Scotland. As our 
author feems to hint an intention of profecuting ftill farther 
his enquiries upon fuch matters, we fhall wait, with fome 
impatience, the refalt of his future refearches, 

Upon the whole, Dr. Stuart difcovers, in this.work, the 
fame acutenefs and abilities which appear in his former pub- 


lications, . He feems to poffefs all the induftry pees - 
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thofe who are to inveftigate points of diftant antiquity, to- 
gether with a degree of courage and capacity in thinking for 
himfelf, very uncommon among this clafs of writers. His 
expreffion has great perfpicuity and force, and feems well 
fuited to the nature of the fubjeét. In one reipeét, his com- 
pofition may be confidered as rather negligent, by his throw- 
ing too great a porportion of the reaioning into the form of 
notes. But thiscriticifm is equally applicable to the greater 
part of our late philofophical and hiftorical writings. R. 





Carver's Travels through the interior Parts of North- America. 
(Continued from page 37, and concluded.) 


Mr. Carver concludes the hiftorical part of his work with 
the following fhort account of the famous falls of Niagara. 

‘¢ This lake (lake Erie) difcharges its waters at the north-eaft 
end, into the river Niagara, which runs north and fouth, and is about 
thirty-fix miles in length ; from whence it falls into the lake On- 
tario. At the entrance of this river, on its eaftern fhore, lies Fort 
Niagara; and about eighteen miles farther up, thofe remarkable 
falls which are efteemed one of the moft extraordinary productions 
of nature at prefentknown. As thefe have been vifited by fo many 
travellers, and fo frequently de{cribed, I fhall omit giving a parti- 
cular defcription of them, and only obferve, that the waters by 
which they are fupplied, after taking their rife near two thoufand 
miles to the north eait, and pafling through the lakes Superior, Mi- 
chegan, Huron, and Erie, during which they have been receiving 
conftant accumulations, at length rufh down a ftupendous precipice 
of one hundred and forty feet perpendicular; and ina ftrong rapid, 
that extends to the diftance of eight or nine miles below, fall near- 
ly as much more : this river foon after empties itfelf into lake On- 
tario. The noite of thefe falls may be heard an amazing way. I 
could plainly diftinguifh them in a calm morning more than twenty 


miles. Others have faid, that at particular times, and when the’ 


wind fits fair, the found of them reaches fifteen leagues.” 
To the hiftory of his travels, Captain Carver has fubjoined 
a number of diifertations, in which he treats of the origin of 
the Indians, their perfons and drefs, their manners and qualifi- 
cations, their-method of reckoning time, their government, 
feafts, dances, hunting, their manner of making war and 
peace, their games, marriage-ceremonies, religion, difeafes, 
the manner in which they treat their dead, their language and 
hieroglyphics, their beafts and birds, their trees, fhrubs, 
roots, herbs, and flowers. From.thefe we fhall extra fuch 
curious 
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- curious and interefting particulars, as are moft likely to cons 
tribute to the entertainment or inftruétion of our readers, 

After reciting what has been advanced by different authors, 
with regard to the firft peopling of America, Captain Carver 
concludes thus ; 

** Upon the whole, after the moft critical enquiries, and the moft 
mature deliberation, I am of opinion, that America received its 
firft inhabitants from the north-eaft, by way of the great Archipe- 
lago juft mentioned (that is, the Archipelago between the north- 
eaftern ‘parts of Afia, and the north-weftern parts of America) and 
from thefe alone. But this might have been effected at different 
times, and from various parts; from Tartary, China, Japan, or 
Kam{chatka, the inhabitants of thefe places refembling each other 
in colour, features, and fhape ; and who, before fome of them ae- 
quired a knowledge of the arts and fciences, might have likewife 
refembled each other in their manners, cuftoms, religion, and lan- 
guage. ; 

This opinion, however, is not very confiftent with what he 
afterwards fays concerning the copper colour of the Ameri- 
cans, which certainly is not that of the Afiatics, 

‘* I hall not enter into‘a particular enquiry, whether the Indians 
are indebted to nature, art, or the temperature of the climate for 
the colour of their fkin, nor fhall I quote any of the contradictory 
accounts I have read on this fubject; I fhall only fay, that it ap- 
pears to me to be the tindfure they received originally from the hands 
ef their Creator ; but at what period the variation, which is at pre- 
ent vifible, both in the complexion and features of many nations, 
took place, at what time the European whitenefs, the jetty hue of 
the African, or the copper caft of the American were given them, 
which was the original colour of the firft inhabitants of the earth, 
or which might be efteemed the moft perfect, I will not pretend to 
determine.” 

This paffage feems rather to favour the opinion of thofe, 
who think that mankind are not defcended from the fame 
original pair, but that there are different fpecies of men, as 
there are of other animals. 

As to the queftion, which has been fo much agitated among 
hiftorians and naturalifts, whether the Indians have hair on 
any part of their body, except the head, Mr, Carver ex- 
preffes himfelf thus : 

‘* Many writers have afferted, that the Indians, even at the ma- 
tureft period of their exiftence, are only furnifhed with hair on their 
heads ; and that notwithftanding the profufion with which that part 
is covered, thofe parts, which among the inhabitants of other cli- 
mates, are ufually the feat of this excreflence, remain entirely free 
from it. Even Dr. Robertfon, through their mifreprefentations, 
has contributed to propagate the error; and fuppofing the remark 
juftly founded, has drawn feveral conclufions from it, relative r ro 
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habit and temperature of their bodies, which are confequently in- 
valid, But from minute enquiries, and a curious infpection, I am 
able to declare (however refpectable I hold the authority of thefe 
hiftorians in other points). that their affertions are erroneous, and 
proceeding from a want of a thorough knowledge of the cuftoms of 
the Indians, After the age of puberty, their bodies, in their na- 
tural ftate,,are covered im the fame manner as thofe of the Euro+ 


| peans. The men, indeed, efteem a beard very unbecoming, and 


take great pains. to get rid of it; nor is there any ever to be per- 
ceived on their faces, except when they grow old, and become un- 
attentive to their appearance. Every crinous efflorefcence on’ the 
other parts of the body, is held unfeemly by thens, and both fexes 
employ much time in their extirpation. The Nawdoweffies, and 
the remote nations, pluck them out with bent pieces of hard wood, 
formed into a kind of nippers; whilft thofe who have communica- 
tion with Europeans, procure from them wire, which they twift 
into a {crew or worm: applying this to the part, they prefs the 
rings together, and with a fudden twitch, draw out all the hairs that 
are inclofed between them.” k ; 

Mr. Carver fays, that the Indians have no idea of arith~ 
metic; and that though they are able to count to any num- 
ber, figures. as well as letters appear myfterious to them, and 
above their comprehenfion. As a proof of this, he gives us 
the following curious ftory. 

‘* During my abode with the Naudoweflies, fome of the chiefs 
obferving one day a draft of an eclipfe of the moon, in a book of 
aftronomy, whic I held in: my hand, they defired I would permit 
them to look at it. Happening to'give them the book fhut, they 
began to count the leaves, till they catne to the. place ity which the 

ate was. After they had viewed it, and afked- many queftions re- 

tive toit, I told them they needed not to'have taken fo much pains 
to find the leaf on which it was drawn, for I could not only tell in 
an inftant rhe place, without eounting the leaves, but alfo how 
many preceded it. They feemed greatly amazed at my affertion, 
and begged that I would demonftrate to them the poffibility of do- 
ing it. To this purpofe, I defired the chief that held the book, to 
open it at any particular place, and juft fhewing me the page, care- 
fully to conceak the edges of the leaves, fo that 1 might not be able 
to count them. This he did with the greateft caution; notwith- 
ftanding which, by looking at the folio, I told him, to his great fur- 
prize, the number of leaves. He counted them regularly over, 
and difcovered that F was exact. And when, after repeated trials, 
the Indians found I could do it with great readinefs, and without 
ever erring in my calculation, they all feemed as much aftonifhed, 
as if I had raifed the dead. The only way they could account for 
my knowledge, was, by concluding, that the book was a fpirit, and 
whifpered me anfwers to whatever I demanded of it. This circum- 
flance, trifling as it might appear to thofe who arc lefs illiterate, = 
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tributed to increafe my confequence, and to auginent the favourable 
opinion they already entertained of me.” 

Of the ftate of political fociety among ‘the Indians, the 
reader may form fome notion, from the following fhort ac- 
count of the nature of their government. 

_ Every band has a chief, who is termed the great chief, or the 
chief warrior, and who is chofen in confideration of his experience 
in war, and.of his approved valour, to direct their military opera’ 
tions, and to regulate all concerns belonging to that department : 
but this chief is not confidered as the head of the ftate. Befides the 
great warrior, who is elected for his warlike qualifications, there is 
another, who enjoys a pre-eminence as his hereditary right, and 
the more immediate management of their civil affairs. This chief 
might with more propriety be denominated the fachem ; whofe af- 
fent is neceflary to ih sateniniaie and treaties, to which he af 
fixes the mark of the tribe or nation. Though thefe two are cons 
fidered as the heads of the band, and the latter is ufually denomi- 
nated their king, yet the Indians are fenfible neither of civil or 
military fubordination. As every one of them entertains a high 
opinion of his confequence, and is extremely tenacious of his liber- 
ty, all injunétions that carry with them the appearance of a politive 
command, are inftantly rejected with fcorn. On this account it is 
feldom that their leaders are fo indifcreet as to give out any of their 
orders in a peremptory ftile; a bare hint from a chief, that he 
thinks fuch a thing neceflary to be done, inftantly aroufes an emu- 
lation among the inferior ranks, and it is immediately executed with 
great alacrity. By this method, the difguftful part of the command 
is evaded, and an authority that falls little fhort of abfolute fway in- 
ftituted in its room, Among the Indians, no vifible form of go- 
vernment is eftablifhed ; they allow of no fuch diftinétion as magi- 
ftrate and fubjeét, every one appearing to enjoy an independence 
that cannot be controuled. The object of government among them 
is rather foreign than domeftic; for their attention feems more to 
be employed in preferving fuch an union among the members of 
their tribe, as will enable them to watch the motions of their ene- 
mies, and to aét againft them with Concert and vigour, than to 
maintain interior order by any public regulations. If a fcheme that 
appears to be of fervice to the community, is propofed by the chief, 
every one is at liberty to chufe whether he will affift in carrying it 
on; for they have no compulfory laws that lay them under any re- 
firiGtions, » If violence is committed, or blood fhed, the right of 
revenging thefe mifdemeanours is left to the family of the injured ; 
the chief affumes neither the power of inflifting nor moderating the 
punifhment. Some nations, where the yd is hereditary, limit 
the fucceffion to the female line. Each family has a right to ap- 


point one of its chiefs, to be as an affiftant to the principal chief, 
who watches over the intereft of his fainily, and without whofe 
confent, nothing of a public nature can be carried into execution. 
Thefe are generally chofen for their ability in fpeaking, 
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only are permitted to make ofations in their councils and gen 
afiemblies. In this body, with the hereditary cl:ief at its head, the 
fupreme authority appears to be lodged ; as by’its determination, 
évery tranfaction relative to their hunting, to sheir making wat or 
peace, and to all their public concerns, is regulated.” ; 
' Captain Carvef gives a particular defcription of the va- 
fious darices of the Indians, and efpecially of the Pawwaw, 
or black dance towards the conclufion of which, he men- 
tions a circumftance that ftrongly marks the abfurdity of po- 
pular fuperftitions, 

‘* I could not help laughing,” fays he, ‘* at a fingular childith 
cuftom I obferved they introduced into this dance, and which was 
the only one that had the leaft appearance of conjuration. Moft of 
the members carried in their hands an otter or martin’s fkin, which 
being taken whole from the body, and filled with wind, on being 
comprefied, made a fqueaking noife through a {mall piece of wood 
organically formed and fixed in its mouth. When this initrument 
was prefented to the face of any of the company, and the found 
emitted, the perfon receiving it inflantly fell down to appearance 
dead. Sometimes two or three, both men andwomen, were.on the 
ground together; but immediately recovering, they rofe upagain, 
and joined in the dance, This feemed to afford, even the chiefs 
themfelves, infinite diverfion. 1 afterwards learned that thefe were 
their Dii Penates, or houfhold gods.” 

The exiftence of a nation of Amazons, or of a political 
fociety of women without men, is now, we believe, confi- 
dered asa mere fable. It is a faét, however, that in barba- 
fous, and even in rude ftates, women have fometimes ac- 
quired all the intrepidity of ipirit, though not all the ftrength 
of body, that diftinguifhes the moft celebrated warriors of 
the other fex. Witnets, the following heroic a€tion perform- 
ed by a woman of New- England. 

*« Some years ago,” fays Mr. Carver, “ 2 fmall band of Cana- 
dian Indians, confifting of ten warriors, attended by two of their 
wives, made an itruption into the back fettlements of New-En- 
gland. They lurked for fome time in the vicinity of one of the 
moit exterior towns, and at length, after having killed and fcalped 
feveral people, found means to take prifoner a woman, who had 
‘with her a fon of about twelve years of age. Being fatisfied with the 
execution they had done, they retreated towards their native coun- 
try, which lay at three hundred miles diftance, and carried off with 

_them their two captives. The fecond night of their retreat, the 
woman, whofe name, if I miftake not, was Rowe, formed a refo-- 
lution worthy of the moft intrepid heto. She thought fhé thould 
be able to’get from her hands the manacles by which they were con- 
fined, and determiged, if fhe did fo, to make a defperate effort for 
the recovery of her freedom. To this purpofe, when the coacluded 
that her conquerors were in their foundeft {leep, the ftrave to flip the 
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cords from her hands : in this theif ed ; and cautioning her fon, ° 
whom they had fuffered to go u in a whifper, againit being 
furprifed at what the was abour to do, fhe removed toa diitance with 
great warine(s the defenfive weapons of the Indians, which lay by 
their fides. Having done this, fhe put one of the comahawks into 
the handsof the boy, bidding him to follow herexample; and taking 
another herfelf, fell upon the fleeping Indians, {everal of whom the 
inftantly difpatched: but her attempt was nearly fruftrated by the 
imbecility of her fon, who, wanting both fireagth and refoluden, 
made a feeble ftroke at one of them, which {i only to awaken 
him; fhe, however, iprungias the rifing warfior, and before he 
could recover his arms, m im fink under the weight of ber to- 
mahawk ; and this the alternately did to all the reft, except ane of 
the women, who awoke in time and made herefcape. The heroine 
then took off the fcalps of her vanquifhed enemies, and feizing alfa 
thofe they were carrying away with them, as proofs of her fuccefs, 
fhe returned in triumph to the town from whenge the had fo lately 
been dragged, to the great aftonifhment of her neighbours, wha 
could {carcely credit their fenfes, or the teftimonies the bore of ber 
Amazonian intrepidity,” 

We fhall yes mL our account of Mr, Carver's travels 


with a paffage which is ftrongly expreflive of the idea which 
the Indians entertain of a future ftate, 

** Agthe Indians believe that the fouls of the deceafed employ 
themfelwes in the fame manner in the country of fpirits, as they 


did on earth, that they acquire their food by hunting, and have 
there alfo enemies to contend with, they take care that they do not 
enter thofe regions defencelefs and unprovided ; they confequently 
bury with them their bows, their arrows, and all the other weapons. 
ufed in hunting or war. As they doubt not but they will likewife 
have occafion both for the neceflaries of life, and thole things they 
efteem as ornaments, they ufually depofit in their tombs fuch fkins 
or ftuffs as they commonly made their garments of, domeftic uten- 
fils, and paint for ornamenting their perfons. The near relations 
of the deceafed lament his lofs with an appearance of great 
and anguifh ; they weep and howl, and make many contortions, as, 
they fit in the hut or tent around the body, when the intervals be- 
tween the praifes of the chiefs will permit. One formality in mourn-. 
ing for the dead among the Naudoweffies, is very different from any 
mode I obferved in the other nations through which I paffed. The 
men, to fhew how great their forrow is, pierce the flefh of their arms, 
above the elbows, with arrows, the fcars of which I could perceive 
on thofe of every rank, in a r or lefs degree ; and the women 
cut and gash their legs with tharp broken flint, till the bloods fows, 
very plentifully, Whilft I remained among them, a couple, whofe, 
tent was adjacent to mine, lott a fon of about four yea age. 
The parents were fo. much affected at the death of their favourite 
child, that they purfued the ufval teftimonies of grief with fuch 
wuncogumon rigour, as, Cheange whe weighs of forrow and lofs of: 
2 blood 
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blood, to.occafion the death oftthe father. The woman, who had 
hitherto been inconfolable, no fooner faw her hufband expire, than 
the dried up her tears, and appeared chearful and refigned. As f 
knew riot how to aetount for fo extraordinary a tranfition, I took 
an opportunity to afk her the reafon of it; telling her, at die fame 
time, ‘that I fhould have imagined the lofs of her hufband would 
rather have occafionedan increafe of grief, than fuch a fudden di- 
minution of it. She informed me, that as the child was fo young 
when it died, and ugable to fupport itfelf in the country of fpirits, 
both fhe and her nd had been apprehenfive that its firuation 
would be far from Happy 5° but no roger did fhe behold its father 
depart for the fame place, who not only loved the child with the 
tendereft affection, but was a good hunter, and would be able ta 
provide pleptifully for its fupport, than the ceafed to mourn. She 
added, that fhe now faw no reafon to continue her tears, as the 
child on whom fhe doated was happy, under the care and protection 
of a fond father ;and fhe had only one with that remained ungratie 
fied, which was, that of being herfelf with them.” 

This feems to bear fome refemblance to the idea of a fue 
ture ftate entertained by the ancients, and which is thus de- 
fcribed by Virgil ; 

Que gratia currim, : 
Armorumque fuit vivis, quae cura nitentes ry 
Pafcere equos ; cadem fequitur tellure repofios, $ 


—— 


A Philofophical Inquiry into the Caufe of Animal Heat ; with ine 
cidental Obfervations on feveral phifiological and chymical Que= 
Jftions, conneEled with the Subjed?, By P, Dugud Leflie, M, D, 

 Bvo. 5s. Crowder, | 
(Continued from Page 126, and concluded.) 


Having made fome remarks on our ingenious author’s in- 
troduétion, and the general outlines of his argument, in our 
laft Review, we proceed to take a view of the Inquiry itfelf, 
This he hath divided into two parts ; in the firft of which 
he fates the principa] phenomena of animal heat, with the 
prevailing opinions of the caufe of it, In fpeaking of his ‘fub- 

in general, he obferves that 
~* The antients were intirely in the dark, with regard to the 
eaufe of animal heat; and though a founder philofophy has enabled 
the prefent age to throw off the yoke of fuperitition, and to explain 
natural phenomena by natural caufes, yet it is to this day confider- 
ed by many ingenious philofophers, as a problem never to be re- 
folved. Such an opinion, however, ought to be entirely repro- 
bated ; for though it may, ona flight view, feem to arife from that 
hilos 
philo 
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philofophical diffidence, which tes the ee of natu- 
ral caufes, yet it is the offspring of felf-conceit, and-may juftly be 
afcribed to our confidering every queftion that has hitherto eluded 
our inveftigation, as above the reach of hufman nature. Ic is the 
charateriftic of true modefty, to make us examine every circum- 
ftance with the utmoft care, and to prevent us trom deciding dog- 
matically ; always thinking that fome particular unknown to us may 

nerate a different conclufion, and develope what is now involved 
in doubts innumerable.” ’ 

In treating of the phenomena of animak heat, our author 
feparately confiders, firft the great latitude there is in the 
temperature of animals ; fecondly, the remarkable uniformi- 
ty of their temperature ; thirdly, the conneétion between the 
ftate of refpiration, the colour of the blood, and the degree 
of heat in animals; fourthly, the conne€tion. between the 
ftate of the circulation of the blood, and fuch degree of heat. 
In doing which he appears to have given a fair and intelli- 
gent abftraét of the ftate of faéts. . 

In taking a view of the prevailing opinions on the caxuje 
of animal heat, he treats, firft, of chymical mixtures ; -fe- 
condly, of fermentation ; thirdly, of the mechanical gene- 
ration of animal heat ; fourthly, of Dr. Cullen’s, and fifth- 
ly, of Dr. Black’s doétrine, refpeéting the fame fubje& : all 
which he reje&ts for the reafons he affigns. 

Having, on the third head recapitulated and exploded the 
common-place theories and experiments, he concludes, that, 
*< In every point of view, in which he has contemplated the 
** mechanical generation of animal heat, he finds’ it involved 
** in doubts and difficulties, not to be refolved.” We will 
be bold to fay, however, there is a light, in which he did 
not view it, that is fubje& to no fach doubts or difficulties : 
but this light being refleéted from a new, and not-yet 
prevailing opinion, it is poffible our author is unacquainted 
with it, or thought it not incumbent on him to notice it, 

. In part II. Dr. Leflie proceeds to lay down and illuftrate- 
his own theory, ‘* My idea,” fays he,’ is briefly this, 
s* that. the fable principle, by chymifts termed phiogi/ion, 
“¢ which enters into the compofition of all natural bodies, is, 
$* in confequence of the action of the vaftular fyftem, gra- 
¢ dually-evolved throughout every part -of the animal ma- 
« chine; and that during this evolution, heat is generated.” 
This opinion is adopted from Dr. Duncan, who, we believe, 
firft explicitly promulgated it in his le&tures on medical in- 
ftitutions at Edinburgh. Something fimilar had alfo been 
before fuggefted by Dr, Franklin, the late Dr, er 
a 
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and others. In fupport of this theory, our author proceeds 
accordingly to eftablifh the following propofitions. 

** Firft, The blood contains phlogifton. 

** Secondly, The aétion of the blood-veflels evolve phlogifton, 

* Thirdly, The evolution of phlogitton is attended with h@at. 

** Fourthly, The heat, thus generated, is tufficient to account 
for the heat of living animals. 

*¢ Fitthly, The mott itriking phenomena of animal heat evince 
the truth of thofe propofitions.” 

Under the firft of thefe heads he obferves, 

‘¢ It is fomewhat remarkable, that Mr. Pricitley. after offering 
feveral arguments to evince the ideatity of phlogifion with the 
eleétrick matter, and even allowing light and that principle to be 
the fame thing, fhould ftill be fo ftrongly attached to the improba- 
ble notion of an intenfe vibratory motion of the inert particles of 
bodies, being alone fufficient to excite heat, as to affirm, that heat 
has no more connection with the phlogiftic fluid, than it has with 
water, or any other conftiruent part of bodies. This ingenious 
philofopher has not duly adverted to what he himfelf advances in 
the fame paragraph, or he certainly would have drawn avery dif- 
ferent conclufion : but left I fhould mifapprehend his meaning, I 
fhall fubmit his own words to the judgment of the reader. 

‘ The difference between the fubftances which are called inflame 
mable, and others which alfo contain phlogiflon, may be this ; 
that in the former the eat, or the vibration occafioned by the 
emiffion of their own phlogifton, may be fufficient to occafion the 
emiffion of more, till the whole be exhaufted ; thatis, till the body 
be reduced to afhes. Whereas, in bodies, which are not inflam- 
mable, the seat occafioned by the emiffion of their own phlogifton 
may not be fufficient for this purpofe, but an additional heat ad ¢x- 
tra may be neceflary*.’? Thefe are Dr. Prieftly’s own words, and 
1 appeal to every thinking reader, it they do not intply the necef- 
fity of the pblogiflic fluid tothe production of heat.’ 

We fhall not take upon us here to defend Dr. Prieftly, im 
refpe&t to the ule he makes of the internal motion of bodies, 
re{fpeéting their emiffion of phlogifton, becaufe we know, and 
have fully expoled, the doétor’s propenfity. to adopt theories 
of which he is not fully mafter. But we cannot help decla-: 
ring, that we are ourtelyes as fully attached as Dr. P. to 
what our author ¢alls “the smprobab/e notion.of the vibrator 
‘© motion, of the inert particles of bodies, being alone fat. 


** ficient to excite heat.” This isado&rine we have long 
fince and frequently inculcated, as well as that of the asn- 
/olidity of matter, in various publications. And here we 
, muft give it as our opinion, that it is principally for want 

of our authos’s entertaining a juft and proper idea of the 


* Exper.on Air, Vol. I. p. 281. 
nature 
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mature Of matter, that he fails of illuftrating his theory ina 
fatisfa€tory and philofophical manner. e admits, that, 
s* So far as we can trace the operations of nature, fhe pro- 
“© ceeds mechanically, and that we have reafon to believe, that 
“¢ all her energies depend on the fame principles.”+ He ad- 
mits, likewife, that ‘‘ the materia fubtilis of Defcartes, the 
“€ etherial medium of Newton, and the phlogifton of the chy- 
‘¢ mifis are materially, if not formally, the fame.” In all 
this we agree with him, requiring only that we fhould both 
entertain precifely the fame idea of that materiality. This 
writer’s definition of matter is, to the utmoft degree, vague 
and puerile, ‘* If matter,” fays he, ** be at all admitted in 
“© the univerfe, we muft allow its properties to be material, 
‘not fpiritual.”{ A pretty definition truly ! Matter is ma- 
terial, not {piritual !---A writer, who goes fo far as to ac- 
knowledge that ** the operations of mature are mechanical, and 
“¢ that all her energies depend on the fame principles,” fhould 
be philofopher enough to proceed a ftep farther. He fhould 
have penetration enough to fee, that the re/flance of body in 
general (the only property from which the chimerical no- 
tion of its /olidity is derived) is as much a phenomenon, as co- 
Jour, favour, odour, or any other of the confefledly-fecon- 
dary qualities of bodies. He fhould know that the expanjon 
and motion of the materia fubtilis, the etherial medium, or the 
phiogifion, are prior to, and even produce, that and every 
other phenomenon in the univerfe. ~ 

But we have already been too explicit on fubjeéts of this 
Kind, unlefs the. writers, who have occafionally taken ad- 
vantage of our franknefs to appropriate our fuggeftions and 
publith them under their own names, had been liberal enougl: 
to acknowledge from whom they had adopted them. We 
cannot help thinking we have fome caufe of complaint, in 
this refpeét, even againft the prefent writer ; who, in treat- 
ing of the /fability of attimal heat, is led to confid.r the ex- 
periments made by the Doétors Blagden, Fordyce, and 
others, on the effect of ftoves or heated rooms, publifhed 
with fo much parade a few years ago in the Philofophical 
Tranfaétions, Of thefe experiments Dr. Leflie trantcribes 
the account, adding a copious commentary to the text, we 
do not fay, tranferibed verbatim from the London Review, 
but containing exaétly the fame obfervations on the fame ex- 
periments.§ We might fufpeét, indeed, that this coincidence 
of fentiment had been cafual, and that Dr. L. might not 


+ Page 206. _ Page 210. . 
§ Lindon Review. vol, 1. page 72. Alfo vol. Ill. page 265 & feq. 439 . feq. 
nave 
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have feen our Review, did he not, at the very beginning of 
his obfervations, make the following remark. 

** To fay that cold or heat is effential to life, or that life can ge- 
nerate either, independent of chymical or mechanical means, is, as 
the London ‘Reviewers very juftly obferve, ‘ proftituting the ufe of 
words, and recurring to occult qualities to account ad/urdly for 
things, becaufe we have not yet made fufficient difcoveries to ac- 
count for them philof/ophically.” 

Did not this mark of difingenuoufnefs appear in our au- 
thor, we fhould endeavour to remove fome of thoie difficul- 
ties which feem to lie in his way : but, as it is, we would 
advife him to take time, and weigh well what he ventures to 
fet forth to the public ; for, as Dr. Prieftly obfetves, a man 
is horridly loath to retra&t what he once publickly afferts ; a 
truth which, we are told, the doétor feels as feverely as he 
does the effets of that precipitancy which gave rife to fuch 
feeling. We would advife this ingenious writer particularly 
to be cautious how he takes the ip/e dixit, even of the great 
eft philofopher, for a philofophical proof. ‘“ We have ex- 
*¢ plained,” fays he, page 302, ‘* the caufe why the rays 
*< of light do not heat a tranfparent medium.” Now, what 
is the caufe explained ? Nothing more than a declaration of 
the faét, and the quotation we ourfelves made on the fame 
fubje& from Sir Ifaac Newton, Quod radii folis non agitant me-. 
dia que permeant, nif in refictione & refraétione. With Dr. 
Leflie’s leave, however, this is no explanation of the cau/e, as. 
he pretends. Again, the diftinétion he makes between the 
folar and culinary heat, by no means explains their modus agen- 
di, as he tuppotes, or throws, in our opinion, any light at all 
on the fubjeét. On the whole, however, there are a num- 
ber of very ingenious and judicious obfervations contained in 
this traét ; the author appearing to require nothing more than 
a due attention, and a proper application of mathematical 
and mechanical {cicnce, to his fubjeét, to carry his theory 
to that degree of perfe€tion in which we conceive it is at pre- 
fent deficient. K, 


— ae 


Eucius Funius Brutus; or the Expulfion of the Tarquins: am 
fiiferical Play. By Hugh Dowuman, 8vyo. 3s. Wilkie. 


Of this produétion the ingenious author gives the follow- 
ing account in his preface, ' 

** To thafe who judge of dramatic merit from the Greek models, 
the rules of French critics, or the examples of modern writers, a 
juitification ot the following piece would be attempted in Be 
: y 
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They would call it a motley performance, deficient in almoft every 
article, which conftitutes a true and proper tragedy. If the author 
was toalledge, that he never meant-to compote a tragedy, accord- 
ing to their acceptation of the word, but that his intentign was to 
fill up a picture of real life, in a certain given time, the outlines of 
which were taken from hiftorical- facts, his reafon would be deemed 
unfatisfactory. . . 

‘* Regardlefs of the'end propofed, they would continue to ex- 
claim, that the unities were neglected, that the grave was inter- 
mingled with the ludicrous ;. that the bufinefs of the drama fre- 
quently ftood ftill; that the dialogue was too familiar, and the me- 
tre little better than meafured profe. 

‘* How far fome of thefe objections may be valid, and how ma- 
ny more might, perhaps, with reafon be urged againft particular 
paflages, the author would not determine. The force of others of 
them he would endeavour to diminifh, by anfwering, that they mi- 
litate equally againft human life itfelf; and that while he fhould be 
forry to have this denominated an artificial poem, he would flatter 
himfelf, it cannot be juftly thought an unnatural one. ~ 

*¢ Dr. Johnfon, indeed, in the preface to his edition of Shake- 
fpeare, feems to have fufficiently vindicated this particular fpecies 
of writing, to which, thofe who pleafe, may (inftead of tragedy) 
give the more fimple name of hiftory. Neither are there wanting 
many good judges of compofition, who with that the lefs ftudied 
diction, and more plain and level metre of the fchool of that im- 
mortal poet (which feems to have ended with Southern) had been 
continued to the prefent time. Even this performance, with all its 
imputed irregularities and deficiencies, will, perhaps, be preferred 
by them, to thofe tranflated tragedies or imitations, which of late 

‘years have, through novelty, lived their nine nights on the flage, 
and been damned for ever after in the clofet ; though they had been 
corrected and metamorphofed by managers, calculated to afford to 
favourite actors or actrefles opportunities of fhining, and curtailed 
by lord chamberlains. 

‘¢ A diverfification of characters hath been attempted in this 
piece; and to give to every character the mode of fentiment and 
expreffion peculiarly fuited to it, It is not at all difficult for a man 
of a very middling geniue, to contrive a regular plot, to pen down 
acertain number of founding lines; and though his dramatis per- 
fon@ are diftinguifhed by particular names, to put his own fenti- 
ments in their mouths throughout five acts. Had the author been 
folicitous of adapting his plan to the ftage, or wifhed to conciliate 
the favour of the indifcriminating multitude, he might probably 
have followed the fame method. , 

‘* However it may appear to us, when we are reading, no {mall 
atténtion is requifite in writing dialogue of any kind, for an author 
entirely to caft off felf. This was the charateriftic of Shakefpeare ; 
and perhapsafter all, the author of this play hath deceived himfelf, 
and it may with reafon be applied to him, 

——Sudet multum fruftraq; laboret 
Aufus idem.” 
Vou. IX. Z How 
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How far our author has, or has not, miftaken his talents 
in this attempt at dramatic declamation and dialogue, our 
readers may gather from the following relation of Sextus’s 
rape of Lucretia. 


TITUS, SEXTUS 


Titus. Sextus, wellmet. What, you’ve, I’ll warrant you, 
From when the fun left his wave-quilted couch, 
Fall of anxiety and watchful care, 
Been traverfing the camp ? How ftand the foldiers 
Affected to their duty ? Dott thou think 
Our ditch and palifades will guard us well ? 
And is the rampart ftrong in every quarter ? 
Or haft thou been a {py toward the city ? 
Keep they the guard o’th’ wall with ufual ftrictnefs ? 
"Haft thou found out a weaker place unknown? 
Or hath thy working brain yet wove the net, 
Or limed the twig, or dug the fatal pit-fall, 
For their deftruétion ? 
Sextus, Every hour of time 
Hath got its bufinefs allotted to it, 
There is an hour for war and vigorous action ; 
There is an hour for counfel and.advice ; 
There is an hour for wine, and noife, and madnefs ; 
There is an hour for pleafure, and the feats 
Which wanton Venus ever joys to look on. 
Laft night, my Titus— 
Titus. Was the hour of time 
‘W hen Sextus— 
_ Sextus. Pr’ythee take the fact at once. 
Lay with Lucretia—Why that moon-eyed ftare ? 
Lay with Lucretia—Doft thou underftand me ? 
Lay with Lucretia—Need I to repeat it ? 
’Tis what my tongue could dwell upon with rapture, 
Through th’ infinite defcent of rolling ayes. 
Let my eyes fparkling with the new-caught joy ; 
Let my cheeks ftain'd with a more genial hue; + 
Let all the dancing trayfports which play o’erz nlp 
My face ; let thefe ttiggps which held hercig@e »- sah“ 
‘Ih twined embrace ; l&e-#ybe.two lips which ki bi 
Sack’d in her charms, afd fig® efi tafte th’ impreffion ;** 
Let every atom of this body tellthee ‘ 
That I enjoy’d Lucretia. * 
Titus. What, the wife 
Of Collatine! thy friend! thy kinfman ! 
Sextus. The wife of Collatine, my friend, my kinfman ; 
Nearer related now indeed than ever, 
But what, is Titus’ confcience then grown fqueamith ? 
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zac. No; I acqat thee there. 
Seatac. "22 2 Bt cbr =. 
Bic 1 infec dereediy thoa coved me: 





Whack more to rae: knew that ths fal of hanour, 
Tis mece of umthew’s Goow, thes pareere rare 
Of az nopudl pamEy, I found w be 
A woman: Svand ber 2 sept, & maceight ; 
Found her in bed, undreis’d, found ber reluctant, 
Found ber, inaced, chaie1> ovrrageculacis, 
( Tho” that bu: added feci 10 the ame) 
Yer wied mo violence, and yet enjoy’é bez. 

Tizes. Thon walk wm mddies. 

Seavu. Hear then the plas trath. 
Now maro nights Gace, when Gri we fawn Locreta, 
Her ait, her vooce, ber look, ber every monos, 
Izk-ndied paibon in me e’en to madnefs. 
Thou dof -emember how mv foul was bursed 
In fendelefined: x0 every oped sound ; 
Though then, perhaps, thov edit not gueis the caufe. 
I iwore then a pafiels bet, Aili that evening 
She unadvilediy with new incenaves 
Surr’d up my purpofe; but quite unrefelwed 


How to puriue that parpefe, 1 sé sight 
Agzin went thither, ony ane apendant 
Z Accom: 
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How far our author has, or has not, miftaken his talents 
in this attempt at dramatic declamation and dialogue, our 
readers may gather from the following relation of Sextus’s 
rape of Lucretia. 


TITUS, SEXTUS, 


Titus, Sextus, wellmet. What, you’ve, I’ll warrant you, 
From when the fun left his wave-quilted couch, 
Fall of anxiety and watchful care, 
Been traverfing the arg N How ftand the foldiers 
Affected to their duty ? Doft thou think 
Our ditch and palifades will guard us well ? 
And is the rampart ftrong in every quarter ? 
Or haft thou been a {py toward the city ? 
Keep they the guard o’th’ wall with ufual ftrictnefs ? 
"Haft thou found out a weaker place unknown? 
Or hath thy working brain yet wove the net, 
Or limed the twig, or dug the fatal pit-fall, 
For their deftruétion ? 
Sextus. Every hour of time 
Hath got its bufinefs allotted to it; 
There is an hour for war and vigorous action ; 
There is an hour for counfel and.advice ; 
There is an hour for wine, and noife, and madnefs ; 
There is an hour for pleafure, and the feats 
Which wanton Venus ever joys to look on. 
Laft night, my Titus— 
Titus. Was the hour of time 
When Sextus— 
_ Sextus. Pr’ythee take the faét at once. 
Lay with Lucretia—Why that moon-eyed ftare ? 
Lay with Lucretia—Doft thou underftand me ? 
Lay with Lucretia—Need I to repeat it ? 
Tis what my tongue could dwell upon with rapture, 
Through th’ infinite defcent of rolling ages. 
Let my eyes {parkling with the new-caught joy ; 
Let my cheeks ftain'd yith a more genial hue; < 
Let all the dancing trafports which play o’er 2% 
My face ; let thefe ttigins which held hercig@e .°sa§ *- 
Ih twined embrace ; lee Rabe. wo lips which ki “— is 
Sack’d in her charms, aie fioW@ fi tafte th’ impreffion ; 
Let every atom of this body tellthee 
That I enjoy’d Lucretia. * 
Titus. What, the wife 
Of Collatine! thy friend! thy kinfman ! 
Sextus. The wife of Collatine, my friend, my kinfman ; 
Nearer related now indeed than ever. 
But what, is Titus’ con{cience then grown fqueamith ? 


Was 
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Was it debauch’d laft night, that ’tis fo fickly, 
So puling in the morning ? 
Titus. Not a whit; 
But ftruck with fome aftonifhment, however. 
Lucretia! and the wite of Collatine ! 
By her confent too! 
Sextus. Yes. 
Titus. By fome fly trick then ; 
Some damn’d infidious circumvention, 
Some dark thick plot, fome artifice clofe-couch’d, 
Of cunning ftratagem ; or elfe through fear 
Of fome worfe ill than death. Say now, how was it? 
For if there ever was among the fex, 
Or purity, or innocence, “twas there. 
She could not be a hypocrite; her face, 
Her look, her outward manners, fpake a heart 
Unknowing of deceit ; a foul of honour, 
Where frozen chaftity had fix’d her feat, 
And unpolluted nuptial fanétity. 
I do fufpect thee much; ’tis but a boaf, 
Or elie an aé& of low, of mean revenge, 
To blaft that virtue, which thy utmott efforts 
Can ne’er fubdue, 
Sextus. Sextus is wont to boaft 
Of favours which he ne’er received, or take 
A pleafure in thin unfubftantial mifchief. 
Titus. No; I acquit thee there. 
Sextus. E’en as thou wilt. 
But I fufpect threwdly thou envieft me + 
Which more to raife: know that this foul of honour, 
This piece of unthaw’d fnow, this pattern rare 
Of nuptial purity, I found to be 
A woman ; found her all alone, at midnight ; 
Found her in bed, undrefs’d, found her reluctant, 
Found her, indeed, chafte to outrageoufnefs, 
(Tho’ that but added fuel to the flame) 
Yet ufed no violence, and yet enjoy’d her, 

Titus. Thou talk’tt in riddles. 

Sextus. Hear-then the plain truth. 
Now two nights fince, when firft we faw Lucretia, 
Her air, her voice, her look, her every motion, 
Inkindied paffion in me e’en to madnefs. 

Thou doft remember how my foul was buried 

In fenfelefinefs to every objeét round ; 

Though then, perhaps, thou didit not guefs the caufe. 
I fwore then to poflefs her. All that evening 

She unadvifedly with new incentives 

Stirr’d up my purpofe ; but quite unrefolved 

How to purfue that purpofe, I lait night 


Again went thither, only ansemnene 
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Accompanied me ; bufinefs of importance 
Feign’d for my quick return. Her hufband’s friend, 
And Tarquin’s fon, fhe could not but receive 
A nightly gueft; yet in her eye, methought, 
She bore no great good-will to Tarquin’s fon. 
She, without doubt, had heard his character, 
And heard ’twas to difflemble. I nought heeded 
This air of coldnefs, but with fage difcourfe, 
And temperate, entertain’d her ; talk’d of modefty, 
Of felf-denying virtue, of ftrié&t honour, 
And mutual holy faith ’twixt man and man; 
Of wedlock’s happy league, and the young brood 
Of fmiling innocents: then turn’d my talk 
To battles, fieges, dreadful deeds of arms, 
Adventures rare, by martial prowefs won ; 
A fubjeét, to the which all woman-kind, 
Open a greedy ear; but not a word 
Of love, nor yet a fally of loofe thought 
fcap’d me; thus I fell in with her humour, 
And, unfufpeéting, fhe retired to reft. 
Titus. And whither thou ? But IJ’li not interrupt thee. 
Sextus. Now was the depth of midnight ; filence reign’d 
Through all the houfe; not the leaft found was there ; 
You might have beard a feather fall to the ground ; 
And Sleep on every brow had fix’d his dead 
And leaden hand, as Nature lent her aid 
‘To my defign. Kind Nature lent her aid, 
Nor I refus’d the call: with cautious tread, 
Suppofe thou feeft me entering the room, 
Where lay that fleeping Venus ; in one hand 
My fword, a lamp in th’ other; think thou feeft me 
Leading her naked charms ; think (but thou canft not, 
It is impoilible, had’{t thou not feen her) 
What I then felt; my foul was all on fire, 
My limbs all trembled} and my falient heart 
Beat, as *twould find paflage through my ribs. 
Half between fleep and wake, Lucretia cries, 
Art come, my lord? But, when the thoroughly waked, 
What a wild look of horror and. furprize ! 
She knew my purpofe well; or, if the did not, 
I kept her not in long fufpence, nor wafted 
The time in vain apology ; my fword 
Threatened her inftant death, without compliance ; 
And, willingly, fhe cried, yes, willingly, 
I'll die ten thoufand deaths ; Oh, my dear lord! 
Where, where artthou? Oh, Sextus! I conjure thee 
By every facred, every tender name, 
Make me not defpicable to myfelf, 
But flay me, and I’ll thank thee.—All, that feeling 
Pailionate nature could fuggeft, the utter’d, 
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Titus. And didft thou ftill proceed ? Didft thou not find 
Thy bofom mov’d ? 

Sextus. I did, but with defire. py 
For fear, had from her every other thought ES 
Remov'd ; her hair difhevel’d, hid but loofely rai. 
Her blaze of beauties, as fhe kneeling ftrove tf 
Toclafp my knees ; I rais’d her and embraced ; , a 
She fhriek’d aloud; fearing the might awake 
The menial train, I had but one refource : : 
I rufh’d forth to the door, where I had placed i, 
My trufty flave, and dragging him by ’s locks, * 
Swore I would flay them both upon her bed, oe 
And publith to the world, I caught them there . & 


























I’th’ act of fhame : fhe found refiftance vain ; 
The conflict ’twixt the dread of public infamy He 
And private crime, inwrapp’d her in defpair ; 2, 
I mark’d the ftrugglings of her foul, and feiz’d 3 
The joy the would, but dared not to refufe. is, 
Our readers will here readily recolleét the beautiful de- ie 
{cription of a feene of a fimilar, ‘though not of fo ravifbing Oi 
a nature, that of Lothario’s noéturnal intercourfe with Ca- i. 
lifta. We doubt not, alfo, that the greater part will give ta 
the preference to the language of Rowe; it muft not be ast 
denied, however, that our author’s, though not fo poetical, is eh, 
more truly colloquial and dramatic. We cannot help think- @ i 
ing, indeed, that we trace, through the whole of this pro- Pra 





duction, fomething of that nervous, mafculine, and at the 
fame time familiar, vein of poetical dition, which diftin- 
guifh the pen of Maffinger, and the other manly play- 
wrights of his age. In commending the language of this 
piece, however, we can give little praife to it as a dramatic 
compofition, even though not calculated for. reprefentation. 
As the ftile of our modern tragic writers, therefore, is 
dwindled fo very low, as it appears to be in our author’s 
eftimation, and he thinks it fo eafy a matter for a ‘* man 
“© even of a middling genius to contrive a regular plot,” we 
cannot help wifhing Dr. Downman would fet about a piece 
fit for theatrical reprefentation. It is poffible that he may 
fucceed better than thofe whofe produétions have fuffered fo 
much by the curtailing of lord chamberlains, and the cor- 
rection and metamorphofing of managers. Worfe he can- 
not fucceed than moft of them, and we give him frankly 
our opinion, that he might fucceed much better. 
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The Injured Iflanders ; or the Influence Ee upon the Happinefs 
of Nature. 4to. 2s. Murray. 


New-difcovered countries do not occupy the navigator, 
the politician, the naturalift, and the moral philofopher only : 
the poet too claims his fhare in them. Every novelty in 
cuftoms, manners, and fituation, is to him a treafure, which 
he employs in winning over to his fide either the imagination 
or the heart. 

The playful mufe has already made free with the inhabi- 
tants of the fouthern hemifphere, and had her laugh at thofe 
children of Nature. The author of the Injured I/landers pre- 
fents them ina more refpeétable point of view. ‘The fimpli- 
city of Nature is advantageoufly contrafted with thefi_tua- 
tion they are now in, fince we have made them acquainted 
with wants before unknown, and confequently introduced 
amongft them new defires. We feel for them the fame re- 
gret, as when we behold a young perfon ftepping from the 
ftate of childhood to that of youth; exchanging the inno- 
cence and unimpaffioned calm of the former ftate, for the 
dangerous turbulency of the latter. 

Though the Injured Iflanders be a defcriptive poem, yet 
the author has wifely confidered, that mere defcription, with- 
out paffion or ftory, would be like ftill-life painting, which, 
however excellent the execution, affords little pleafure, ex~ 
cept to a {mall number of connoiffeurs. For this reafon, he 
himfelf does not appear, but Queen Oberea is prefented in his 
fiead; while her paffion for Captain Wallis contributes to 
give intereft to the poem. She pleads the caufe of Nature 
againft a high degree of civilization, with acharaéterittic fim- 
plicity of eloquence. She is, judicioufly, made to {peak 
from feeling, from objeéts that ftrike the fenfes. She does 
not reafon too much ; and fhe appears, in her fallen eftate, 
more interefting than when fusrounded with all the pomp of 
Otaheitean grandeur. 

From the /ubjeé?, a fimilarity naturally arifes between “ the 
Injured Hlanders,” and Goldfmith’s ‘* Deferted Village.” 
The iame love for fimple nature, the fame averfion to com- 
merce, and the confequences arifing from a high ftate of civi- 
lization, are feen in both. If the former, canin any degree, 
ftand the comparifon, it is furely pofleffed of no fmall fhare 
of merit. We fhail give an extract from each, and leave the 
public to judge, 

* Sweet 
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*© Sweet Auburn, lovelieft village of the plain," 
Where health and plenty cheared the labouring {wain, 
Where fmiling Spring its earlieft vifit paid, 

And parting furamer’s lingering blooms delay’d; 
Dear, lovely bowers of innocence and eafe, 

Seats of my youth, when every fport could pleafe ; 
How often have I loitered o’er thy green, 

Where humble happinefs endeared each fcene, 
How often have I paufed on every charm, 

The fheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the bufy mill, 

The decent church that topt the neighbouring hill, 
The hawthorn buth, with feats beneath the thade, 
For talking age, and whifpering lovers made; 
How often have I bleft the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labour free, 

Led up their {ports beneath the {preading tree ; 
While many a paftime circled in the shade, 

The young contending, while the old furveyed ; 
And many a gambol frolick’d o’er the ground, 

And flights * ee and feats of ftrength went round ; 
And {till as each repeated pleafure tired, 
Succeeding fports the mirthful band infpired.”— 

—‘* Thefe were thy charms, {weet village ; {ports like thefe 
With fweet fucceffion, taught e’en toil to pleafe ; 
Thefe round thy bower their chearful influence thed, 
Thefe were thy charms—but all thefe charms are fled, 
Sweet {imiling village, lovelieft of the lawn, 

Thy fports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn; 
Amidft thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is feen, 
And defolation faddens all the green,” — 
—‘* Along the lawn where {catter’d hamlets rofe, 
Unweildly wealth, and cumbrous pomp repofe ; 
And every want to opulence allied, 
And every pang that folly pays to pride. 
Thofe gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 
Thofe calm defires that afked but little room, 
Thofe heathful fports that graced the peaceful fcene, 
Lived in each look, and brightened all the green, 
Thefe, far departing, feek a kinder fhore, 
And rural mirth and manners are no more.” 
Deferted Village: 

*¢ Say to what tend thefe forward views that raife 
Prefumptuous mortals to their Maker’s ways? 

To what can arts or induftry afpire ? 

What proud ambition’s utmoft aims defire, 

But cheerful eafe, that wants nor toil, nor fkill ? 
The fun can give it, and the cooling rill, 


Prolific 
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Prolific earth the balmy bleffing thews 

In fruit-clad hills, and valleys of repofe, 

Such as in pomp of varied dies difplay 

This beauteous ifland to the beams of day: 

Such as perennial charm the loitering fwain 

On Matvai’s banks, or {weet Paparra’s plain. 

Ah, blifsful feats of innocence and eafe ! 

E’re pride-born commerce taught its power to pleafe, 
F’re wants created, kindled new defires, 

E’re tendereft paffions felt confuming fires.”’-— 

“¢ Hence, favoured man, with every good fupplied, 

Health in his look, and plenty at his fide ; 

His only toil amidit the forrefts free, 

To point the pearl-hook, fell the ftubborn tree ; 
Or watch the fwift Bonetas as they ylide, 

Launch the canoe, and chafe them with the tide. 
His manly mirth too, on the beach retir’d 

Oft haft thou feen, and feeing ftill admir’d. 

Lo! now he mounts as furf-fwollen billows heave, 
Now finks beneath, and wantons with the wave. 
Or ftrains the bow-ftring, confcious of his might, 
And fmiling views the diftant arrow’s flight ; 

*No obvious mark allures his level aim, 

To practife murder for perpetual fame.” 

«* The Britith treafures pafs from hand to hand ; 
The crimfon plumes, the beads of brighteft die, 
The mirrours, faithful to the gazer’s eye ; 

The precious gifts, whofe boafted aid we feel, 
Of pointed iron, and of polifh’d fteel, 

Boaft though we may, tojudge them by the paft, 
Thefe gifts may prove our fatal foes at laft. 
By piercing fteel though proudett foretts fall, 
And take new forms at man’s imperial call, 

By fteel too man his fellow man annoys, 

It tempts as plunder, and as death deftroys, 
The dangerous wealth exotic wants infpires, 
Where equal Nature levell’d all defires : 
And, focial freedom, fapp’d by envious ftrife, 
We nkk at once, our morals and our life.” 

** Ah! hall this Ifle, fo late admir’d by thee, 
To plenty facred, and to pleafure free, 

This land where peace diffus’d its hallow’d power, 
Where focial virtue cheer’d each paffing hour 

A basren watte, « lifelefs feene appear, 

By rapine plunder’d, or enflav’d by fear ; 


* “ Their bows and arrows are ufed only for diverfion ; a diftance, nota marke, 
is the object of emulation.” See Hawkfworth, vol, H. 
Some 
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Some tyrant’s conqueft, or fome pirate’s fpoil 
Its native bleflings banifh’d from the foil ? 
Ah! hall its fons, to feek fictitious wealth, 
For lordly mafters lofe their florid health ? 
For glitt’ring ore, that ever ufelefs thines, 
Shun the bright day, and fink in difmal mines? 
Or bent to burdens, on the furface go, 
Inur’d to all the difcipline of woe ? 
Forbid it, thou great Tané, ever bleft! 
If e’er my withes reach’d thy pitying breaft, 
If.e’er a tuppl:ant won thy friendly care, 
Oh, fpare my country! might Tané fpare ! 
Ere iils like thefe o’er native rights prevail, 
Dart the keen light’ning at ith daring fail, 
Bid the loud tempett roufe the whelming wave, 
And not a foe the furging fury fave. 
Or, far remov’d, if vengeance be forgot, 
Thefe injur’d i/les co fome fequefter’d f{pot, 
Some placid corner of the boundlefs main, 
Unmark’d by feience, unexplor’d by gain, 
Where Nature ftill her empire fafe may hold 
From foreign commerce, confidence and gold, 
From foreign arts—from all that’s foreign free, 
Save Wallis only—if approv’d by thee.” 

The Injured Iflanders. 


The Hiftory of the Origin of Medicine: an Oration, delivered at 
the Anniverfary Meeting of the Medical Society of London, Fa- 
nuary 19, 1778, anil printed at their Requeft.. To which are 

Jfince added, various Hiftorical Iilufirations. By Fohn Coakley 
Lettfom, M. D. Member of the Royal College of Phyficians, 
and Fellow of the Royal and Antiquary Societies in Landon, 4t0. 
gs. Dilly. 


This publication forming but a fmall part of the author’s 
very extenfive defign, we fhall give our readers a fketch of 
his whole projeét, as he hath laid it down in his introduétion, 

‘¢ So intimate is the conheétion of medicine with arts and {ci- 
ences in general, that the hiftory of its origin and progrefs muft ne- 
ceffarily include the progreflive improvement of mankind in ufefal 
and liberal knowledge. © In tracing and afcertaining this progreflion, 
thofe eminent perfons fhould be introduced, whofe important difco« 
veries have rendered them benefactors to community ; and, confe- 
quently, all inveftigations, that have peculiarly contributed to en- 
large the knowledge of medicine, would become an effentiah part of 
its hiftory, ; 

* In order to exhibit more diftinétly fuch a variety of objects 28 
a plan of this kind muft counprehend, it would be proper to divide 

Vor, IX. Aa it 
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it into periods, which form certain particular gras in medicine, and 
are conneéted with fome important circumftances in the general hi- 
ftory of the world, each of which might contain four divifions in 
the following order : 

1. Of med:cine in general. 

2. Hiftory of difcoveries in medicine. 

3. Hiftory of benefactors to medicine. 

4. Hiftory of arts and fciences in general. 

*¢ I, The firit period to commence with the creation, and end at 
the Trojan war, 1184 years before Chrift ; and to be comprehended 
under the title of Natural and Fabulous Medicine. 

** II, The fecond to begin with the Trojan, and end with the 
Peloponnefian war, at the time of Hippocrates, about four hundred 
years before the Chriftian ra, and fifty before the birth of Alex- 
ander the Great: this to be diftinguithed by Empirici/m from Ne- 
ceffity. 

‘* III, From Hippocrates to the deftruction of Carthage, at the 
time of Serapion, one hundred and forty-fix years before Chrift, in- 
cluding Dogmatij/m. 

‘* IV. From Serapion to the birth of Chrift, about the time of 
Themifon, in the, reign of Auguftus; in which period would be 
included Profeffed Empirici/m. 

“« V. From Themifon to the time of Galen the phyfician and 
peripatetic philofopher, who flourifhed under the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, about one hundred and fixty years after the birth of 
Chrift, and founded Methodijin. 

** VI. From Galen to the time of Paracelfus, who was contem- 
porary with the emperor Charles V. and flourifhed in the beginning 
of the fixteenth century ; which period might be diftinguifhed by 
Peripatetic Dogmatifm. 

* VII. From Paracelfus to Harvey, who lived in the reign of 
Charles I. near the middle of the feventeenth century, and difcover- 
ed the circulation of the blood, the Chemical Dogmatifm. . 

** VIII, From Harvey to Boerhaave, who flourifhed early in the 
18th century, the Mechanical Dogmatifm. 4 

‘“¢ 1X. From Boerhaave, who introduced a new fyftem, which 
included all the others, to the prefent time, General Dogmatifin. 

** While I had this work in contemplation,” continues our au- 
thor, ** I was chofen to deliver the anniverfary oration to the Me- 
dical Society of London, of which I ama member 3 and as I had 
not then any other fubject of difquifition in view, I refolved to 
enter upon the prefent: this I did with lefs hefitation, in order to 
fubmit to their judgment the execution of fuch a part of my plan, 
as could be compriz:d within the limits of a difcourfe, which in- 
cludes the firft chapter of the firft book, prefuming that nothing 
could prove more interefling to the profeflors of the healing art, 
than a knowledge of its origin, which forms the moft natural intro- 
duction to the hiftory of its progrefs. 

** In this attempt T have availed myfelf of fuch collateral infor- 
mation as modern hiftory affords, refpecting the rude ftate of nations 

4 poflerior 
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pofterior to thefe ancient times: the progrefs of the mind from a 
itate of ignorance to that of f{cience, though accelerated by various 
contingencies, has been attended with a wonderful fimilarity in every 
nation of the globe, and many primeval cuftoms can only be fatis- 
factorily elucidated by a comparifon of them with thofe rude na- 
tions, which more modern ditcoveries have afforded. This I have 
experienced in many inftances, where practices among the ancients 
have become fo obfolete in civilized nations, as at length to be to- 
tally difcredited by authors of eminence: but the ftriking refem- 
blance in the rude nations fince difcovered, has allowed me to exhi- 
bit the hiftory of ancient medicine with a degree of precifion and 
certainty, that would have been otherwife impracticable. 

‘** The limits ufually allotted to the occafion upon which the pre- 
fent performance was delivered, obliged me to contraét or totally omit 
many arguments neceffary to elucidate and confirm the facts which 
were offered, and of courfe to compenfate this defeét by the aid of 
notes, which I have introduced more largely, in order to open a 
more varied and philofophical view of the fubjeéts of difcuffion, to 
render them both pleafing and inftructive, and at the fame time to 
connect them with the general hiftory of mankind.” 

In the part of the firft book, here prefented to the public, 
our author treats accordingly of natural and fabulous medi- 
cine ; which cOmmences with the creation, and ends at the 
Trojan war. Opening his firft chapter with obfervations on 
medicine in general, he proceeds, in feven fubfequent feétions, 
to treat fucceffively of, 1ft, the praétice of phyfic, adly, 
furgery, 3dly, midwifery, 4thly, anatomy, gthly, botany 
and pharmacy, ‘6thly, chemiftry, and 7thly, of myftic me- 
dicine. ‘To his obfervations on thefe feveral fubjeéts, which 
are penned with eafe and claffical concifenefs, are added a num- 
ber and variety of inftruétive and entertaining notes. They 
are, indeed, fo numerous, as toappear formidable to an indolent 
reader, and to fuggeft to a faftidious one, the idea of af- 
fe&tation in the writer.* He difclaims, however, any often- 
tation in his frequent and copious extracts, and apologizes for 
them, as giving authority to his fentiments, and affording re- 
lief to a dry and unentertaining fubje&t. Be this as it may, 
the vaft multiplicity of citations, we meet with in this per- 
formance, evince not only the extent of the author’s reading, 
but his happy turn of recolle&tion, in fo pertinently adapting 
them to the illuftration of his fubje&. It would be doing 

injuftice, both to our author and our readers, not to give them 
more than one fpecimen of this ingenious performance. We fhall 
fele& thefe from the beginning and the clote of it. In fpeak- 


* Efpecially to fuch as have had as much reading as the dofter, who may think 
many of his quotations, as well as his obfervations, t.o much in the file of come 


mmon-place. ’ 
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ing of medicine in general, our author gives the following ac- 
count of the origin of venefeétion. 

*¢ Podalirius, brother of Machaon, returning from the war of 
Troy, was thrown by a tempeft on the Coaft of Caria; and a re- 
port being communicated to king Dameetus, that he was a phyfician, 
he was fent for by that prince to attend his daughter, who had fallen 
from the top of an houfe, and itis faid, that he cured her, by bleed- 
ing her in both arms.* The king, in acknowledgment of his great 
fkill, gave him that princefs in marriage, with the Cherfonefus. 

ee Fable fays, that the daughters of Proteus, king of Argos, 
thought themfelves metamorphofed into cows,¢ which was attri- 
buted to the wrath of Bacchus, or Juno.{ Melampus, a prince de- 
voted to a paftoral life, remarked, that when the goats eat helle- 
bore, they were violently purged, whence he acquired the inven- 
tion of purging ; and he fent the milk of the goats tor the daugh- 
ters of Proteus, or, as fome fay, gave them hellebore alone, to which 
he joined fome fuperftitious remedies, || and fucceeded in curing the 
difeafe; as a recompence for which, he demanded a third part of 
the kingdom of Argos for himfelf, and a third part for his brother 
Bias.§ , 

‘* Though the Hiftory of Podalirius, as well as that of Melam- 
pus, be fabulous, as bleeding was not in ufe before the Trojan 
war,** yet the relation of it is a proof of the high eftimation the 

ancients 


* Stephan. in voce Zugra, p. 625. 

+ Virg. Eclog. 6. v. 48. Servius ad hunc loc. 

ft Apoll. l. 2. p. 63. 

| Apoil, 1. 2. p. 69. Ovid. metam. 1. 15. v. 325. 

§ Conf. Herod. 1. 9. 9. 33. Apollod. 1.2. p. 69. Diod. 1.4. p. 323. Pave 
fan. 1. 2. c. 17. Le Clerc. Hitt, de la Med. |. 1. p. 26. : 

*# The Affatics do not at this day feem fond of bleeding. The Chinefe did not 
bleed on any account. The late Dr. Arnot, of Canton, a gentleman who did his 
profeffion and his country honour, and was in the higheft eftimation with the Chi- 
nefe, I am informed was the firft perfon who ever could prevail upon any of thefe 
people to be blooded. History of Tea, p. 51. Conf. Du Halde’s China, V. 3. 
p- 362. and the Chinefe Traveller, V.2. p.177. and feq. which contain a de- 
fcription of the ftate of phyfic in China. Bleeding, however, feemed familiar to 
the Grecians in the time of Hippocrates. It was familiar to the natives of Pe- 
ru, when that country was firit difcovered, Garcillafiv Hift. des Yncas. Vol. 1. 
1. 2. ch. 24. p. 206, and to fome other countries, Meurs des Sauvages, T. 2. 
p. 370. Confidering how. much accident conduces to fcience, may we not deduce 
this early difcovery of the Peruvians to their bats, which are fo numerous, that 
after fun fet, in fome provinces, when they begin to fly, they cover the ftreets like 
elyuds; they are almoft as large as rats, and the infide of the roofs of the out- 
houfes are generally lined with them. They are the moft dexterous bleeders both 
of men and cattle ; for the inhabitants being obliged by the exceflive heats, to 
Jeave open the doors and windows of the chambers when they fleep, the bats get 
in, and if they happen to find the foot of any one bare, they infinuate their tooth 
into a vein, with all the art of the moft expert furgeon, fucking the blood till 
they are fatiated, andthen withdraw their tooth ; after which, the blood flows out 
of the orifice. I have been affured, by perfons of the ftriateft veracity, that fuch 
an accident has happened to them, and that, had they not providentially awaked 
foon, their fleep would have been their paflage into eternity, they having loft fo 
large a quantity of blood, as hardly to be able to bind up the orifice. The reafon 
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ancients entertained for the healing art, when a kingdom ‘was made 






the price of a cure. a3! 

‘* Indeed, when. we reflect how many victims of difeafe, pain, eS { 
and mifery, are redeemed from the grave by the art of medicine; he 
when the deareft of human bleffings, and even life itfelf, are com- if . 






mitted to its profeffors ; can we form zn idea of any function more 
dignified, more facred than this?* the firft dawnings of which it is 
my defire to lay before you, believing, with Cicero, Neque enim 








why the pundture is not felt, is attributed to the gentle and refrething agitation of 
the air by the bat’s wings, hindering the perfon from feeling this flight punéture, H 
by throwing him into a deeper fleep. Ulloa’s Voyage to South America, V. 1. he 
1,1. c. 7+ p. §9. Martyr, de Novo Orbe, Dec. 3. ch. 6. p. 129. Hs 
The Indians of North America have learned a rude method of bleeding, by 
fcarifying the pained parts with fharp ftones. Henaepin’s continuation of a new 
difcovery, p. 82. ror. : 
Sir Hans Sloane fays, that the negroes of Jamaica, after {carifying, applied a ae 
calabath, with fome chips, or combuftible matter burning in it ; and he adds, that Bs, 
they are fond of bleeding in the nofe. Hiftory of Jamaica, V. 1. Introd. p. 54. P 
Charlevoix, in the Hiftory of Paraguay, deduces the difcovery of bleeding from 
the anta, an animal, «* who, when he finds himfelf overftocked with blood, opens 
one of his veins with the point of a reed.” Martyr mentions a curious ftory of 
the fuccefs of phlebotomy, by one of the bats above-mentioned, An houthold 
fervant of the monaftery (fays he) was fick of a grievous pleurify, in great danger 
of life, and having need prefently to led blood, the phlebotomift aflayed to ftrike 
the vein twice or thrice, but got not any drop of blood with his razor, whereupon 
he being left for a dead man within a few hours, the fryars taking their laft fare- 
wel, departed, to go about to prepare for his burial. A bat feizetn on him, being 
thus forfaken, and opened a vein of one of the fick man’s feet, which was un- 
covered; the bat filled with fucking of the blood, flew away, and left the vein 
open. At che rifing of the fun, the fryars came to this forfaken man, fuppofing 
him to be dead, and found him alive, and chearful, and almoft well, and after a 
while he recovered health, diligently applying himfelf to his old office ; thanked by 
be the bat, which was his phyfician. De Novo Orbe, Dec. 8. ch. 6 p. 300. a) 
Wafer, who lived fome time with atribe of Indians, near the ifthmus of Ame- 
rica, relates a curious method of bleeding practifed among them; his words are, ‘ 
*¢ Jt fo happened, that one of Lacenta’s (the chief) wives being indifpofed, was oe, 
to be let bload, which the Indians perform in this manner: the patient is feated ii 4 
ona ftone in the river, and one with a fmall bow fhoots little arrows into the 4 
naked boy of the patient, up and down, fhooting them as faft as he can, and not 
mifling any part; but the atrows are gaged, fo that they penetrate no farther than 
we generally throft our lancets, and if by chance they hit a vein which is full of 
wind, and the blood fpurts out a little, they will leap and fkip about, thewing 
many antick geftures, by way of rejoicing and triumph.” Voyages, &c. p, 28. 
Wafer was a furgeon, and relieved the lady from this painful procefs, by the Eu- 
ropean mode of bleeding, by which he acquired great reputation with Lacentz, 
and thereby gained his protection, which faved both his own life, and that of 
other Buccaneers. The negroes of Juida, as an obligation to fulfil what they 
promife, draw from themfelves a few drops of blood, which they fprinkle into a 
hole made in the ground (Barbot. Defeript. de la Guinee). For the fame purpofe 
the Siamefe reciprocally drink of the blood of each party. Rel. de la Coubere, 
And Sallut fays,- that Cataline prefented to his accomplices, vefiels filled with 
wine and human blood. Formerly, when a Ruffian wanted to exculpate himfelf 
from a crime, he was obliged to open a blood veffel under the left thigh of a dog, 
and to fuck the blood till the animal expired: if he vomited the blood, or appear- 
ed difordered by it, he was deemed guilty, Le Brun’s Voy. t. r. 
* See an obfervation with father Hennepin makes to this purpofe, when under 
confinement by the Indians. New Difcovery of alarge Couatry, &ce p. a 
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ulld alid re homines propiis ad Deos accedunt, quam falutem hominibus 
dando. 

Of our author’s manner of blending fabulous with real, and 
ancient with modern, information, we fhall give a farther 
f{pecimen, from his laft fe&tion on the fubjeét of my/tic medicine. 
Having given an account of the fuperftitions praétifed in dif- 
ferent ages and nations, to prevent or cure difcafes, he pro- 
ceeds : 

*¢ Hence have arifen the numerous charms for the cure of hoop- 
ing coughs,* agues, teething, convulfions, epilepfies,¢ and — 

other 


* A common method of treating this difeafe, is to enquire of the firft perfon, 
who is met upon a pye-balled horfe, what is good for it; and whatever is recome 
mended is efteemed a fpecific. See note, p. 18. An acquaintance of mine, who 
once went a journey on a pye-balled horfe, was fo frequently interrupted by quef- 
tions about this difeafe, that he aflu:ed me it was with no little difficulty he pafled 
through fome villages. He generally filenced their importunities, by recommend- 
ing a toait in brandy. 

No difeafe has given rife to a more numerous and curious catalogue of charms 
thanagues. A common praétice is, t» run nine times through a circle formed 
by a brier that grows natur.Ily in that J'rection. The procefs is to be repeated 
nine days fucceflively. ‘This is a Druidal ceremony, nine is a myftic number of 
high antiquity. See note, p. 140. A fpider given, unknown to the patient, is a 
favcurite remedy with fome perfons, Others are equally partial to the {nutf cf a 
candle. 

Many families of reputation continue the ufe of charms in teething; chiefly 
in the form of beads to wear round the neck of the infant. Thefe amulets are 
daily advertifed in the public papers; and the proprietor pathetically exclaims, 
¢* What mother can forgive herfelf, who fuffers her child to die without an anoe 
dyne necklace!” 

Many charms are alfo employed for the cure of the tooth-ach ; and, among 
others, that of extra€ting a worm from the difeafed toot is a profital:le fource of 
deception. A celebrated female in the city is at this time raifing confiderable cone 
tributions upon the public credulity, by extra€ting this worm: to effect this, fhe 
keeps the eggs of the filk moth, which by artificial heat fhe hatches in all feafons, 
and the infeét at its firft appearance refembles a fmal] worm, which fhe artfully ex- 
hibits after vfing certain manual operations ; and as the animalcule appears alive, it 
convinces the patient of the efficacy of the art: it may perhaps effect a cure by 
the power of imagination, in te fame manner as the Indian fugglers cure their 
patients, by appeasing to pull out the diforder, and then exhibiting a bone, or any 
other fubftance, which they pretend to have extra&ted from the difeafed part. 

For cramps, aring is frequently worn upon the finger of the perfon liable to this 
complaint. ‘To pofiefs any virtue, it is neceflary that the ring fhould be made of 
fome meta} taken by ftealih without difcovery: for the fame purpofe, the patella 
of a fheep is worn by perfons troubled with cramps. This bone is-ufally called 
the cramp-bone. The great Boyle recommends for certain difeafes ** a little bag 
hung about the neck, containing the powder made of a Jive toad, burnt in a new 
pot.’ In the fume effay, he recommends different metheds and chasms for ob- 
viating the effects of witchcrait. Boyle's Works, v. 2. p. 2. Eflay 5. p. 159, 
160. and v. 6. p. 58, and 640. which is very curious. 

f The various names under which the epilepfy has been diftingvithed, are ex- 
plained by Van Swieten, in his Commentaries, v. 3. p. 393. Numerous are the 
remedies which have been fuggefted for curing this difeafe. A very frequent re~ 
medy amonz the common people about London, and particularly in Effex, is tecut 
the tip of the tail of a black cat, in order to procure three drogs of blood, which 
are to be taken in a Spoonful of milk from a women’s breaft, and repeated three 
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other difeafes ; as well as for the prevention of fome,* which {till 
continue in ufe among uninformed minds, with as much veneration 
as the royal touch} was formerly admitted for the cure of fcrophu- 
lous difeafes,{ which from thence obtained the name of the king’s 
evil. : 

Indeed, we can no longer wonder at the credality of illiterate 
perfons, when men of liberal education adopt the moit abfurd opi- 
nions, and attempt to fan¢tify them by the authority of their names. 
The credulity of Pliny|| may be excufed; but when Fulgofus,§ 
Amatus Lufitanus,** Parzus,}+ and Donatus,{j in the 15th and 
16th centuries, difgrace their profeffions, and fcience in general, 

with 


days fucceffively. If the patient be a male, the woman from whom the milk is 
procured muft have lain in of a girl; and the contrary, if the epileptic perfon be 
a female. If the patient be informed of the compofiion, it lofes its efficacy. I 
have met with three inftances, wherein this method of treatment has been re- 
commended within the fpace of a fortnight. 

For a fimilar intention, the patient is to creep with the head foremoft, down 
three pairof ftairs, three times each day, for three days fucceffively ; three is the 
root of the myftic number nine, and is ftill in high efteem in free mafonry. 

* One of the moft expenfive impofitions of this kind is advertifed by Dr. Du- 
moulin, which he calls Sachets Anti-varioliques, at two guineas each bag. They 
are faid to prevent infection from the fmall-pox ; for which purpofe they are to be 
hung round the neck, and recline upon the dreaf in men, and upon the navel in 
women. At night it operates through the pillow, under which, perfons of both 
fexes are then recommended to place the Sachets Anti-varioliques. Like Dr. 
Hill’s Tinéture of Sage, it obviates old age. They are fold at No. 57, Queen 
Ann Street, Eaft. Comp. Boyle’s Works, v. 6. p. 168. 

+ This begun in the time of Edward the Confeffor, about the middle of the 
11th century. 

$~ Wifeman, ferjeant-furgeon to King Charles, wrote profeffedly in favour of 
the royal touch. 

|| Pliny, and fome other ancient writers, tell us of women among the Romans, 
who were turned into men, |. 7. c. 4. p. 158. Liv. Hift. 1. 4. 

§ Fulgofus relates, that when Ferdinand the Firft was king of Naples, Ludo- 
vicus, a citizen of Saleine, had five daughters; of whom the two eldeft were 
called Francifca and Carola, and both, at fifteen years of age, found fuch alterae 
tion in themfelves, that they changed their feminine habits, and names alfo, the 
one being called Francifcus,and the other Carolus. Fulgof. 1.1. Obf. p. 187. 

** A noble Portuguefe, named Maria Pacheca, changing into a young man, 
altered her habit, and called herfelf Manuel Pacheca, who afterwards made a voy- 
age into the Indies, became a valiant foldier, attained to much wealth and honour, 
and returning, married a lady of a noble family, but never had any iflue. Amat. 
Lufitan. Conf. Med. Cent. 2. Curat. 39. 

tt In the city of Rheims in France, an. 1560, a female, at the rgth year of 
her age, thewed figns of the other fex, which, when her parents were informed 
of, by the interpofition of ecclefiaftical authority, her name was changed from 
Joan to see and from thenceforth the wore the habit of a man. Parzxus, 1. 4. 
c. 5. Schenck. Obf. h 4. p. 503. 

At Vitriac in France the fame author relates, that at the age of fifteen, Ger- 
man Garnier became a man; and the whole matter being reprefented to the Car- 
dinal Bifhop of Lenuncurium, he called an affembly, where this perfon received 
the name and habit of a man. Parzeus, ibid. : 

tt Donatus relates, that in the year 1574, in the city of Spoletto, a girl of 
eighteen years.of age was changed inte a man, as divers of that place can wit- 


nefs, De Hit, Mir. 1. 6, p. 298. 
See 
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with incredible metamorphofes of fexes, we may overlook the arti- 
fices of fibils,* arufpices, foothfayers, aftrologers, and other impo- 
ftors in primeval ages.} Atthe conclufion even of the 16th cen- 
tury, Donatus, a medical writer of fome reputation, relates the cafe 
of a woman, who, aiter fhe had been delivered of a fon, became a 
man.t Turner,§ who relates this ftory in his Hiftory of remark- 
able Providences, fhews fome hefitation in admitring its validity. It 
is, however, fo much in point with the cafe of a celebrated Cheva- 
lier, that it is wonderful it has never been exhibited as a precedent. 

*¢ It would be tedious to enumerate here all the examples of 
magic divination, judicial aftrology, and forcery,|| which fpread from 
Affyria through Greece, and moft parts ot the world, and was ad. 
verted to in a particular manner by an ancient infpired writer.** 
But now, the influences of the planets are no longer fufpected of 
determining our actions ; the fign of the ram does not prefide over 
the head; the bull over the ftomach ; the twins over the breaft ; 
the fcorpion over the inteftines; the fifhes over the feet ; and fimi- 
lar extravagancies. Infinite Wifdom has not permitted us to fcru- 
tinize into futurity : 

Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginofa noche premit. Hor. 

*¢ In what deep melancholy, fays Cicero, would Priam have fpent 
the remainder of his life, had he known the lamentable fate that 
awaited him! Would the three confulfhips, the three triumphs of 
Pompey, have made him fenfible of the fmalleft impreffion of joy, 
had he been capable of forefeeing what we ourfelves are even un- 


able to mention without fhedding a flood of tears, that on a day, 
after the lofs of a battle, and the total defeat of his army, he fhould 
be flain' in the defarts of Fgypt? And what would Cafar have 
thought, if hé had known, that in the midf of that very fenate, 
which he had filled with his friends and creatures, near the ftatue of 
Pompey, and in fight cf his guards, he fhould be ffabbed with 
wounds from his beft friends, and his body be abandoned by all the 


See fimilar inftances by Cuelmanus Sch. Obf. Med. 1.4. Ob. 6. p. 509. Ane 
ton. Diuna relates the cafe of a client of his, who, after changing her fex, was 
tried for committing a rape. Jchn Choker. Fax, Hift, Cent. 1. cap. 23. - See 
alfo Aufonius, Barthclinus the Anatomift, and Burnet; and Turner, in his Re~ 
markable Providences, p. 15. 

* Banier’s Mythol. v. 1. p. 361. et feq. 

+ No modern impoftors have been move fuccefsful than water conjurers, with 
which this nation ftill abounds, 

J This was fuppofed to have happened, an. 1496; it is told by Pontanus, and 
confirmed by Antonius Calotius the Umbrian. 

§ William Turner, M. A. vicar of Walberton, Effex. 

|| Frid. Hoffman concludes his excellent chapter, De Diaboli Potentia in Cor- 
pore, in the following words: «* Neque dubitamus, fore, ut in pofterum ejns 
potentia ludibriaque magis magifque evanefeant: Cl-rior enim lox veritatis ubique 
in animis hominum cepit ex/plendefcere, florent artes et {ciemiia:, rationis cultura 
ubique accuratiflimé fufcipitur.” ‘Tom, 5. See alfo his References. Banier’s My- 
thology, v. 1. p. 424, Potter’s Grecian Antiquities, and Kennet’s Antiquities of 
Rome particu!arly Potter on Lave Magic. 

@* Maiah, ch. 47. ver. 13. 
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people of Rome? We may hence fay, Certe igitur ignoratio futuro- 
rum malorum melius eff, quam {cientia.™ 
To this performance is added a copious index. It is like- 
wife embellifhed with an engraving of a crown and chaplet, 
worn by the king of Brak, near Senegal, by way of grigris 
or charm, to infure fuccefs in battle ; the wearer of which, 
however, was killed in fight, and fell with it on his head. 
KE. 


The Female Congrefs ; or the Temple of Cotytto: a mock heroic 
Poem, in four Cantos. 4to. 28. 6d. Davies. 


As there is fomething in the appearance of this poem that 
diftinguifhes it from the common run of fatires, whofe au- 
thors teem, like Malayans, to run a muck at all they meet, 
we are induced to take fomewhat more notice of it than fuch 


performances in general deferve. We cannot help confef- . 


fing frankly, neverthelefs, that we are among thofe, who, 
the author fufpeéts, conceive that he hath ftruck out fome 
oan that are touched with a pencil too bold and free. 
or the honour both of morality and religion, we are willing 
to hope, there are none of our fair countrywomen, in any 
ftation or rank of life, fo abandoned to profligacy, or fo de- 
bafed by hypocrify, as the charaéters here defcribed. We 
fhould do injuftice, however, to fo nervous and poetical a 
writer, did we not permit him to make his own apology. 

‘* The great end of poetry fhould be to ferve the caute of mora- 
lity and religion ; and writers, who negleé& this end, pervert and 
miiapply their talents. The comic poet promotes virtue, by throw- 
ing the enchanted veil of fancy over the unpopular character of a 
cenfor, and reconciling people to the unpalatablenefs of a repri- 
mand. Many men are betrayed by their vanity to the practice of 
vice, in order to be in the fafhion, who, had they confulted merely 
their own feelings, had remained virtuous, or harmlefs at leat: 
to fuch, Satire applies herfelf; and, by holding forth to them the 
ridicule attendant on criminal exceffes, makes their vanity an anti- 
dote againft its own poifon. 

‘* Where the manners happen to be very fcandalous, and the 
prevailing vices of the age of a very impure die, fatire mutt often 
rife difcoloured from its fubjeét, and feem to border nearly on licen- 
tioufnefs. Juvenal, with the beft inrentions in the world, has let 
fall many things fhocking enough to a modeft ear. In condemning 
fatire for its freedom, people are too apt to forget its end, and the 
perfons to whom it is addreft; and, at the very :noment when it 


* Cicero de diis, 1.2, 
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is reflecting the image of deformity, they are angry that the figure, 
is indecent, or ungraceful. Satire is not intended for the innocent 
and fpotlefs, but the vicious and contaminated, to whom pictures 
of depravity are no novelty ; were it always to preferve fuch deco, 
rum and chaftity, as not to difguft the former, it might want force 
and poignancy to firike the latter ; and fo facrifice the reformation 
of thofe to whom it is neceflary, to the fear of difpleafing thofe to 
whom it is unnecefflary. Should the chatte virgin at any time meet 
with expreffions or images in the works of the fatirift, that wound 
her delicacy, let her recolleét, that the painting was not defigned 
for her infpection, and that it is exhibited only as an object of de- 
teftation and contempt. 

‘*¢ The following. {heets are the produce of an idle week, ftolen 
from ferious occupations, ‘and were at firft written merely for my 
own amufement: but a’l our literary amufements, at leaft, fhould 
be direéted to fome ufeful purpofe ; and I hope I may be allowed, 
without vanity, to affert that, in the following lines, I fincerely 
meant to ferve the caufe of virtue and religion, by expofing to ridi- 
cule, the parade of profligacy, and more culpable fimulation of god- 
linefs. 

‘* The frequent violations of the marriage bed, and the rifing li- 
centioufnefs of female manners, which in our days have difhonoured 
Britain, mutt fill every man of fobriety and decency, every lover 
of retirement and domettic comfort, with the moft poignant indig- 
nation and regret: they muft be attended with proportionable de- 
bauchery among the men, deterred from marriage by the corrup- 
tion of women; and they but too nearly refemble the melancholy 
pictures of the manners, that preceded and produced the fall of 
Rome.* 

** Methodifm and immorality have been propagated with equal 
fuccefs in this age. The adherents of vice may be divided into two 
claffes ; thofe who have fairly got rid of all fcruples, and, with a 
refined fhamelefinefs, openly avow their inventive and recherchée 
profligacy ;. and thofe, who, mifled, or mifleading, by enthufiaftic 
tervours, purfue their pleafures under the mafk of fuperior fanstity 
and divine infpiration.—Thefe two clatles, though diffimilar in out- 
ward appearance, and actuated by mutual hatred and contempt, 
fearce differ in reality ; equally corrupted, the firft enhance their 


* The Reviewers cannot but confefs the juttice of this reflection, in recollect 
ing the following paflage from Seneca. ‘* Numquid jam ulla repudio erubefcit, 
poftquam iliuftres quedam ac nobiles feminz non contulum numero, fed meritoe 
rum annos fuos computant? Et exeunt matrimonii caufa, nubunt repndii? Tam 
diu iftud timebatur, quamdiu rarum erat, quia verd nulla fine divortio aéta funt 5 
quod faepe audiebant, facere didicerunt. Numguid jam ullus adulterii pudor eft, 
pot quam ed ven'um eft, ut nulla virum habeat, nifi ut adulterium irritet ? Ar 
gumentum eft deformitatis, pudicitia, Quam invenies tam miferam, tam for- 
citam, ut illi fetis fit unum adulterorum par ? Nifi Gngulis divifit horas, & non 
fufficet dies omnibus ? Nifi ad alium gettata e#, apud alium manfit? In frunita 
& antiqua eft, que nefciat, metrimonium vocari unius adulterium.—Horum de- 


}&orum jam evanuit pudor, poitquam res latius evagata eft.” Seneca, de Benefits 
Lid, lil, cap. xvi. 
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guilt by want of thame; the latter, by hypocrify ; they propofe to 
themfelvesone common end, impunity in the praétice of vice, and 
purfue it by contrary means; the firtt attempt to bully and over- 
awe the public, and make vice the fafhion; the latter hope to defy 
the cenforious, by an affe&ation of faperior piety. 

‘* By contrafting thefe two fets of people, I meant to render them 
equally odious ; 1 chofe the form of a mock heraic poem to bribe 
the attention of my reader; and I have avoided, throughout, ail 
allufion to particular: perfons. How I have fucceeded, { know not ; 
the candid will allow me the merit of a good intention.” 

As a fpecimen of the piece, we fhall give the poet’s de- 
fcription of the temple of Cotytto and the worfhippers. 

** Comus and Circe by the portal ftand, 
To welcome ftrangers with their cup and wand. 
With leaden eyes that ever love the fioor, 
The god of filence guards the trufty door. 
On fofteft catpets Sloth within was laid, 
And beds and couches’were around difplay’d ; 
The fportful ora heap'd her fweetett flow’rs, 
And naked fatyrs trim’d fequefter’d bow’rs. 
High rear’d the youth of Lamp/acus was feen, 
The child of Bacchus and the Paphian queen. 
With kindling eyes and throbbing breafts, a croud 
Of pious dames before his ftandard bow’d. 
Naked were all th’ attendants, or array’d 
In gauze, that while it veil’d but more difplay’d, 
The goat and monkey fported o’er the pa 4 
And wanton fparrows fkimm’d in airy round ; 
The Caarharis that loves th’ He/perian plain, 
Wich airy hoummings footh’d the gladfome train, 
There might you'fee old Aretine advance, 
The feat to marfhal, and dire& the dance ; 
Here fou! Torrentius * with his pencil ftands, 
To fketch potluted lectures for the bands, 
Ten thoufand mirrors 6’er the walls were bright, 
Ten thoufand tapers pour’d a flood of light ; 
Where’er his eyes th’ aftonilh’d {tranger threw, 
Reflected pleatures ftruck his kindling view. 
Refponfive gurgling tothe matron’s fighs, 
Ten thoufand tounts of cordial waters rife, 
Then fall in lavers of Etrufcan ware, 
Where lovers rolling fteep their a:n’rous care. 

‘* In {peaking tints, the painted cicling told 
Cotytto’s triumphs in the years of old. 
Her lov’d Canopus in perfpective feen ; 
Th’ unnumber’d hutbands of th’ Afjrian queen ; 


* See an account of him in Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting ; his infamous 
works, aud miferable end. 
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The beds, thebliisful bow’rs, for Ninus dreft ; 
How Myrrha burn’d; how glow’d Pafphae’s break ; 
Jéume there, her palmy vale difplays, 

And daines of Paleftine their orgies raife ; 

And here, from Caprea’s rocky i caves, 
The lufiful tyrant {ways his trembling flaves, 
Thro’ new delights th’ inventive Spintria roam, 
And Evephantis holds th’ inttructive tome ; 
Here livelong nights amidft the venal band, 

Th’ imperial harlot takes her public ftand 5 

The guilty fcenes that ftain the Roman page, 
Poppwa’s ‘ofinefs and Fauftina’s vage ; 

The vile extremes of Bafianus’ lite, 

By turns a hufband, and by turns a wife ; 

How Borgia mix'd the lover and the fire, 
Parental tondnefs, and inceftuous fire; — 

All :his and more the gay compartments fhow, 
Inftruétive leffon to the train below. 

The train below th’ inftructive leffon caught, 
And freely aéted what the pencil taught. 
Within a nook retir’d the goddefs dwelt, 

Her form they view’d not, but her influence felt. 
Eternal night th’ unfeemly pow’r conceal’d, 
Yet mortals found her in her works reveal’d. 

‘¢ Where fuch the temple rear’d it’s gorgeous pride, 

A votive band with ftealthy footfteps hied ; 
(The day-ftar flumber’d in his ocean bed,* 

‘The moon thro’ clouds a doubtful luftre fhed)— 
Gorgopis, Lycis, with Cynopis old, 
’ Bacchante frolic, and Thaicftris bold ; 

Fair Hippia, that domettic fhame difdains, 

And hunt; for infamy on diftant plains, 

To lifted fields the torch of Venus bears, 

And loves with cannon thund’ring in her ears, 
Till common ftales, that quench the foldiers flame, 
Stand wond’ring at her bold contempt of fhame; 
Atoffz, newly treed from nuptial vows, 

And fell Locifa, murdrefs of her fpoufe ; 
Fiufh’d with the fires their hardy mother gave, 
The pert Porneia, Phil.mifge grave ; 

Demure Berinthia, ana Fi:ppante gay, 

Fam'd for her pertum’d lacqueys’ long array ; 
The brown Andromada, whofe purient mind 
Glows with the gen’ral love of all mankind ; 
Afpafa wanton, with Giycerias young, 

And proud D:abclis by poets fung. 

The chatle Diaza ficken’d at the view, 

And as the mairons pait, her light withdrew. 


* Milton Lycid. 
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*¢ An antient Siby] pricftefs of the fane, 
With hollow murmur greets the pious train ; 
Haggard—for ftormy paffions broke her reft, 
Her eyes diftorted, and convuls’d her breatt ; 
Such hideous hags the flumb’ring {wain beftride, 
When wicked. dreams the curtain’d fleep + deride. 
© Welcome, thrice welcome! ’tis the folemn hour: 
* Cotytto calls us trom her myftic bow’r. 
* Again fhe catls—in cadence beat the ground ; 
‘ Surround the temple, thrice three times furround : 
She fill’d for each a mighty bowl of wine ; 
Deep, deep, they pledg’d her at the fecret thrine ; 
She fill’d again, they pledg’d her o’er and o’er ; 
And as they drank, they thirfted ftill for more. 
Then forms feem’d double, to th’ enraptur’d croud ; 
The temple whirl’d around, they fhriek’d aloud ; 
While o’er them Comus wav’d his potent wand, 
With drunken rage to fire the madding band, 
The hag to all affigns their various parts ; 
And wondrous ipells and myftic love imparts, 
Each antic pofture to the goddefs dear, 
Each found unhallow’d, pleafing to her ear. 
* Hafte, mother, hafte! (fair PAilomi/ge cry’d) 
* Our lov’d affociates to the revel guide. 
* To guide our chairmen, mother, hafte away ; 
* The time flies idle while the youths delay. 
¢ Without our chairmen lifelefs were the rite. 
* Without our chairmen joylefs were the night.’ 
With eager lips the veflals caught the founds, 
And ‘ Chairmen, Chairmen,’ through the dome rebounds. 
Loud as Alcides to his Hylas cry’d, 
And Hylas, Hylas, all the woods reply’d. 
The youth fhe fummons, nor unheeded calls, 
The brawny fquadron feeks the well-known walls ; 
The near Pantheon they, Cornelys’ fane, 
The proud Piazza leave, and Drury-lane. 
With Paddy bleoming, came O’ Connor ttrong, 
And Thady fam’d.for bagpipe and the fong ; 
Young Phelim, deftett lad from Shannon's fide, 
And red-hair’d Sawney from the Braes of Clyde ; 
Macpherfon was he call’d, no vulgar name ; 
The vig’rous youth, from loins ot Ofian came. 

‘© The guefts, uncouth myflerious homage paid ; 
The hag round each the due luftrations made. 
And thrice three times fhe touch’d their breafts with flame, 
And thrice three times invok’d Corytto’s name ; 
Satyrion then fhe gave to all the band, 
And plac’da Talifman in ev'ry haud ; 


+ Shakefpeare. 





Pygmalion. 


A figure known by antiquarian tribes, 

Which Meurfius faw, and Beverland defcribes.— 
Then, all the train the prefent Goddefs found, 
And fmoke and blackneis wrapr their orgies round. 
Lefs foul the rout, when Pentheus’ farting eyes 
Saw double funs, and double Thebes arife. 

No forms of decency, no fenfe of fhame ; 

Strange fpectres hover’d, glimm’ring azure flame ; 
Strange founds were heard thro’ all th’ infuriate croud, 
Now fott)y murmur’d and now burfting loud.— 
But never be their rites by poet fung; 

Eternal filence bind the confcious tongue. 

May never lyre in gutlty numbers bear 

Th’ unholy wonders to the modeft ear ; 

Nor painter’s hand corrupt the virgin’s fight, 

Or ftain his canvafs with the darkling rite. 


N. 


Pygmalion, a Poem. From the French of F. F. Rouffiau. 4t0. 
as. 6d. Kearfley. 


We have here a very fpirited and poetical tranflation of, 
what we always conceived, a feeble, {piritlels French drama. 
There is, indeed, a quaintnefs in the original, and perhaps 


in the fubje&t, that is not quite got rid of in the Englifh ver- 
fion : which we have, neverthelefs, read with fingular fatis- 
fa&tion. Our readers will probably reap fome of it from the 
following extraét, with which the piece concludes. After 
giving afimile, more beautiful in defcription than pertinent, 
in application, the poet proceeds to defcribe the defcent of 
Pygmalion’s /atue of Galatea from its pedeftal, and the con- 
fequent furprize of the ftatuary at its unexpected, though ar- 
dently-wifhed-for animation. 

** —Defponding thus, all hope difpers’d in air, 

Pygmalion ftood, a prey to wild defpair, 

Now, tow’rds the nymph his languid view he bends, 

—The living beauty from her place defcends— 

* Oh! Galatea! Venus! Gods above! 

Oh! blifsful omen of propitious love !” 

A rofy fmile adorns her blooming face, 

While fweet confufion heightens ev’ry grace ; 

Onward fhe gently moves, yet feems to tlay, 

As bafhful coynels checks her timid way. 

—’ I'was now indeed, Pygmalion felt a fire 

That fill’d his foul with exquifite defire: 

In tranfport loft, he hasno pow’r to move, 

His eyes aloe exprefs his ardentlove: - 





Pygmalion. 
He fears to fpeak, to breath, left he deftroy 
The growing hopes of all his future joy ; 
But kneeling ftill, his outftretch’d arms betray’d 
His fervent with to clalp the lovely maid-—— 
She ftops :—each deeply panting figh fhe hears, 
And his keen looks alarm her virgin fears— 
—At length, advancing, on his arm fhe lays 
Her gentle hand, and * Ah! ’tis me!’ the fays— 
Me !—fcarce with breathlefs tranfport he replies ; 
Once more, with melting voice, ‘’T'is me,’ fhe cries: 
© Stay, fond illufion, which doft charm mine ear, 
With fuch bleft founds, Oh! ftay for ever here ! 
Be this delightful dream ne’er banifh’d hence, 
Oh! never, never leave my ravifh’d fenfe!” 
She ftarts—and from him now her courfe fhe bends, 
Now tow’rds a marble form her hand extends, 
But foon withdraws it; there, no kindred flames 
She feels—but ‘ Oh! this is not me,’ exclaims: 
With difcontented eye, fhe now furveys 
Each object round, and all unquiet ftrays ; 
Pygmalion following, ev’ry ftep purfues 
And, fill’d with fond fufpenfe, each motion views : 
His beating heart almoft his fpeech denies, 
As—*‘ Galatea !’—tenderly he cries: 
Caught by the found, the lovely fair one turns, 
Her virgin breaft with mutual paffion burns ; 
Soft ftreams of liquid light illume her eye, 
And her warm bofom breathes a balmy figh ; 
Sweet extafy her melting looks difplay, 
And frequent bluthes genuine love betray— 
Her rofy hand, with fond confenting grace, 
*Twixt his uplifted palms the deigns to place ; 
* Ah! this again is me!’ fhe fighing fays, 
Her rofy hand he to his heart conveys, 
And to his raprur’d bofom clofely preft, 
She feels the throbbing tumult in his breaft : 
His glowing lips imprint a burning kifs, 
He fcarce fupports th’ intolerable blifs— 
* Yes, dear enchanting glory of my art, 
Life of my life, and partner of my heart ! 
Whofe merit cou’d the wond’ring gods incline 
To let thee live, and let me call thee mine ; 
*Tis thou alone! I here my foul beftow, 
And all my future life from thee thall flow.’ 





192 The Prince of Peace. 


The Prince of Peace; and other Poems, 4to. 23. 6d. Murray. 


The firft of thefe poems is a perfuafive attempt to put an 
end to the American war, as being carried on by meanscruel 
and inhuman, and, indeed, we know not what war is not 
carried on but by cruel and inhuman means, 

*¢ Unconnetted,” fays the writer, ** with, and, indeed, utterly 
defpifing party of every kind, the author of the following poem 
writes not to ferve the interefted purpoies of narrow-minded men. 
He feels himfelf actuated by more elevated motives, If he mani- 
feft his regard to the intereft of humanity und religion, he is fatis- 
fied—if in any degree he fhall promote them, be is rewarded.” 

Now, not to canvafs too ftriétly the elevated motives which 
lift our author fo highly above narrow minded men, and ena- 
ble him fo utterly to defpife party, we are not a little appre- 
henfive that his own ideas of things are a little confined, and 
that he ftigmatizes by the name of party, and affe&s to de- 
fpife, both men and things, which his ideas are not fufficient- 
ly elevated and comprenfive to appreciate, His regard for 
the interefts of religion and morality, we doubt not, is un- 
affe€ted and fincere, and if he really be, as he profeffes, fa- 
tisfied with his having manifefted that regard, we fubicribe 
to the fullnefs of his fatisfaétion : but bad as our politicians 
are, they are ftill better judges of the means of making war 
or peace than our poets. ‘Though we approve of the fenfibi- 
lity of the writer, therefore, and commend his fenfe of hu- 
manity ; we by no means fubicribe to the propriety of his 
branding the defenders of his country as criminals of the 
deepeft dye. Let our readers judge between us from the four 
concluding ftanzas. 

O Britons, fam’d for gentle hearts ! 
On guilty cheeks let confcious blufhes rife ! 
Ar deeds like thefe revoiting nature {tarts, 
And mild Humanity recoils and dies. 
Tn crimes of deepeft dye no lorger thare : 
Ungenerous Britons, fpare your country’s fhame ! 
Your injur’d country’s faded glory {pare, 
Nor thus to infamy confign her name ? 
Be hers the praife, than Valour’s greater far, 
With Clemency’s kind hand to footh the woes of war. 


Vain hope! e’en now new horror’s rife ! 

New modes of brutal warfare unexplor’d ! 
In Englith hands the fcourge of fury flies, 

And flames devour the remnant of the fword. 
In Englith hearts difgraceful triumph reigns, 

As wide the itreams of defolation fj eal. 





The Prince of Peace. 


Nor fuch the chief, that on Germania’s plains 
His country’s valiant fons to victory led! 
To conquer lefs ambitious than to fave, 
He wath’d with pitying tears th’ unwilling wounds he gave, 


Ah! furely dead to human woe 
" _ Their iron hearts, that deeds like thefe approve ! 
All future hope they furely muft forego, 
Nor fear a vindicating Power above ! 
And yet—to heaven they bow the fuppliant knee, 
And breathe the formal prayer with lips defiled ; 
And yet—they life their blood-ftain’d hands to thee, 
To thee, meek Saviour, merciful and mild! 
And yet—to thee thofe hands they dare to fhew ! 
To thee, who did’{t command affection to the foe! 


Man’s guardian friend ! at Pity’s call 
Once more thy fpirit in their hearts renew ! 
And, © may Heaven, whofe mercy ftoops to all, 
Their crimes forgive ! —they know not what they do! 
In rival breafts awake thy law of love! 
From thee all human hope, all comfort fprings ! 
The mutual wound’s keen anguith to remove, 
Arife once more with healing on thy wings! 
So may each doubt diffolve, all difcord ceafe, 
And kindred nations bow before the Prince of Peace ! 


As to the reft of the poems, contained in this publication, 
they are of a mediocrity, that will admit of neither praife 
nor cenfure; fuch as thofe of which the poet fays, in réad- 
ing them, - 

“¢ One can’t find fault, indeed, but one may fleep.” 

Not but that, if we were critically nice, we might find 
fault too, if the faults were worth mending. Bad rhymes, 
in elegies, fonnets, and fuch {hort pieces, are capital crimes 
in verfification, and yet gur poct makes ¢oi/ rhyme to mile, 
feck to break, inftil to fill, eafe to peace, pour to flower, and a 
number of others ftill worfe. In his meafure, he alfo mixes 
now and then, an affeéted limping fogt, in imitation of Lang- 
borne, and other low dabblers in minor poetry. 

“© Love waves his /ight wings, joyous at the night.” 

We cannot help thinking, that fuch inftances of affeéta- 
tion, as this, argue a vitiated tafte, and ‘a pitiful ambi- 
tion,” as Shakelpeare fays, in every one who is guilty of 
them. : 


Vor. IX. 





194 Calypfa; a Mafque. 


Calypfo; a Mafque: as it is performed at the Theatre-Royal in 
Covent-Garden, Written by Richard Cumberland, Efq. The 
Mufie compofed by T, Butler. 8vo. 1s. 6d, Evans. 


The firft thing that ftruck us on opening this pamphlet, 
was the moft palpable blunder, committed by the author in 
his dedication ; a blunder the more furprifing and unexpeét- 
ed, as, we underftand, Mr. Cumberland piques himielf on 
his politenefs as acourtier. But how will he exculpate him- 
felf of the rudenefs, bordering on a mifprifion of treafon, 
againft her Majefty’s moft gracious perfon, of ftiling the Du- 
chefs of Manchefter, his patronefs, the mof virtuous woman 
in the realm ? That her Grace may be as virtuous as any wo- 
man in the realm is readily admitted ; but a well-bred man, 
though no loyalift or courtier, would not have paid a com- 
pliment to one woman at the expence of her whole fex. As 
to the mafque itfelf, it has fomething in it pi€turefque and poe- 
tical, we wifh we could fay equally dramatic and theatrical ; 
but in thefe points it is fomewhat defeétive, altho’ we think it, 
by no means, fo deficient as our play-houfe and newfpaper 
criticks pretend. Mr, Cumberland 1s cenfured for his -imi- 
tations of Shakefpeare: but thefe would do him honour, if 
the enchanted ground, which was taken by that poet, were 
not too dangerous to be trodden by the unhallowed feet of 
thofe who are not duly initiated in the myfteries of that ma- 
gical genius, under whoie guidance only they can come off 
with honour. A poet, of much lefs renown, hath indeed 
written upon the fame fubjeét, with a fuccels that fhould 
have fuggefted fome caution, particularly in refpeé& to the 
lyric pafiages, and others adapted to mufic. We mean Mr, 
Hughes, who had a happy knack at this fpecies of compofi- 
tion ; at which we think Mr. Cumberland either injudicious 
or carclefs : for inftance, in the following air. 

Forbear, Oh, friend ‘fevere ! 

Whorn no allurements move, 

When thofe bright forms appear, 

To ward me againit love. 
- We fhould be glad to know of what kind of poetical mea- 
fure is the laft line, ** To ward me againft love !” If this be 
not as mere profe as Monfieur Jordain ever {poke in his life, 
we know not what is. . 

Again, how is that pretty air, addrefled by Antiope to 
Proteus, in the form of a rivulet, deformed by the mea- 
fare of the laft flanza ! . 

How 





Perfés to the Memory of Garrick. 


How fain would I fit by your fide, 
Till your murmurs thould lull me to fleep ; 
If I thought that your dxbling tide 
Would n’t whifper my dreams to the deep. 
For melody’s fake, what is the finger, or even the reader, 
to do with the word dubbling in the third line? It is necef- 
fary, that it fhould be fung and read as three fyllables, dubbu- 
ding tide : and what a hubble-bubble piece of work would this 
make of it! We cannot help thinking Mr. C. would write 
much better poetry if he were not fo vain as to think he is 
already a poet. 


Verfes to the Memory of Garrick. Spoken as a Monody, at the 
Tieatre-Royal in Drury-Lane, 4t0. 18. Evans, 


It is fomewhere obferved, we betieve, by Voltaire, that 
“ the neceffity of faying fomething, and the having nothing 
to fay, are circumftances fufficient to make the moft inge- 
nious author ridiculous,” We cannot help thinking, that Mr. 
Sheridan ftood inthis predicament, when he wrote thefe verfes, 
and that this is the beft apology which can be made for the 
inanity of the performance. Indeed, the {ame apology may 
be made for the reft of Garrick’s elegiafts and monodizers, 
The very * bafe ftring of humility,” indeed had been founded, 
and thrummed till it was out of tune, in praife of his al- 
lowedly-wonderful abilities as a player, in his life-time ; fo 
that not a fingle note remained untouched to folemnize his 
deceafe. Hence it is, that we have heard nothing but wild- 
Irifh howls upon his death. It is, for the fame reafon, with 
much impropriety, that Mr. Sheridan laments the peculiar 
misfortune of the aéfor, in comparifon with the poet, the 
painter, and other artifts, the beauty of whofe works furvives 
their perfons. For it thould be confidered, that many of 
thofe artifts, authors im particular, feldom reap a due por- 
tion of fame till they are dead ; whereas a€tors are gene- 
rally happy enough to enjoy their fame, and even profit too, 
while living. Potfeffing the moft fubftantial fhare, therefore, 
of the grand objeéts of purfuit, they may well be content to 
die even unlamented. In proof of what we have obier-ed, 
we fhall quote a paffage from a poem, called the A€tor, writ- 
ten by the ingenious Mr, Robert Lloyd, about twenty years 
ago}; to which we {hall fubjoin an extraét from the verfes 
before us ; leaying the reader to make a comparrion between 
them, 

Cc2 ** Shall 
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6 Shall they, who trace the paffions from their rife, 
Shew fcorn her features, her own image vice ? 
Who teach the mind its proper force ro fean, 
And hold the faithful mirror up to man, 
Shall their profeffion e’er provoke difdain, 
Who ftand the foremoft in the moral train, 
Who lend réflection all the grace of art, 
And ftrike the precepr home upon the heart ? 
“¢ Yet, haplefs artift! though thy fkill can raife 
The buriting peal of univerfal praife, 
Though at thy beck Applaufe delighted flands, 
And hits, Briareus’ like, her hundred hands, 
Know, Fame awards thee but a partial breath! 
Not all thy talents brave the ftroke of death, 
Poets to ages yet unborn appeal, 
And lateft times th’ Eternal Nature feel. 
Though blended here the praife of bard and play’r, - 
While more than half becomes the Actor’s fhare, 
Relenilefs death untwifts. the mingled fame, 
And finks the player in the poet’s name, 
The pliant mufcles of the various face, 
The mein that gave each fentence ftrength and grace, 
The tuneful voice, the eye that fpoke the mind, 
Are gone, nor leave a fingle trace behind.” 

In the verfes before us, the monodift, having reprefented 
the pofthumous advantages of painters, fculptors, and poets, 
proceeds thus to lament the want of them in the player, 

*¢ Such is their meed—théeir honour’s thus fecure, 
Whofe arts yield objects, and whofe qworks endure.* 
‘The aéfor only, fhrinks from time’s award ; 

Feeble tradition is is memory’s guard ; 

By whofe faint breath his merits muft abide, 
Unvouch'd by proof—to fubftance unallied ! 
Ev’n matchlefs Garrick’s art to heay’n refign’d, 
No fix’d effeét, no model leaves behind ! 

“* The grace of aétion—the adapted mein 
Faithful as nathre to the varied /cene;+ 
Th’ capri five glance—whofe fubtle commentdraws 
Entranc’d attention, and a mute applaufe; 

Geflure that marks, with force and fceling fraught, 
A fenfe in filence, and a will in thought ; 
Harmonious /pecch, whofe pure and liquid tone 
Gives verfe a mufic, fearce confefs’d its own ; 

As light from gems, affumes a brighter ray, 

And cloathed with orient hues, tranfcends the day ! 


* This line can with propriety be barely endured; nor are the following in the 
fame paragraph either more tolerable or more durable. " Rrv. 
t+ The adapting of mein to a perfonoge or charaéier is intelligible enough, but 
the adapting it to a feene, is an expreffion jufiifiable only on Butler's plan, ‘* one 
line for fenfe and one for rhime.” - *~ Rev. 
Pafion’s 





Verfes to the Memory of Garrick, 
Paffon’s wild break, and frown that awes the fenfe, 


And every charm of gentler eloguence— 
All perifhable! like th’ electric fire, 
But ftrike the frame, and as they ftrike expire ; 
Incenfe too pure a bodied flame to bear, 
Its fragrance charms the fenfe, and blends with air.* 
** Where then—while funk in cold decay} he lies, 
And pale eclipfej for ever veils thofe eyes ! 
Where is the bleft memorial that enfures 
Our Garrick’s fame ? Whofe is the truft? ’Tis yours, 
As this fpecimen will poffibly excite the curiofity of our 
poetical readers to fee more of thefe curious verfes, we {hall 
continue our quotation to the end of them. 
** AndO!§ by every charm his art effay’d 
To footh your cares! by every grief allay’d ! 
By the huth’d wonder which his accents drew ! 
By his lait parting tear, repaid by you! 
By all thofe thoughts, which many a diftant night, 
Shall mark his memory with a fad delight ! 
Still in your heart’s dear record bear his name ; 
Cherifh the keen regret that lifts his fame ;|| 
To you it is bequeath’d, affert the truft, 
And to his worth—'tis all you can—be ju/. 
‘¢ What more is due from fanctifying time, 
To chearful wit, and many a favour’d rhyme, 
O’er his grac’d urn fhall bloom a deathlefs wreath, 
Whofe bioffom’d fweets fhall deck the mafk beneath. 
For thefe, when /ca/pture’s votive toil fhall rear 
The due memorial of a lofs fo dear ! 
O lovelieft mourner, gentle mufe! be thine 
The pleafing woe to guard the laurell’d frine, 
As fancy, ott by fupertftition led 
To roam the manfions of the fainted dead, 
Has view’d, by thadowy eve’s unfaithful gloom, 
A weeping cherub on a martyr’s tomb— 
So thou, fweet mu/e, hang o’er Ais feulptur’d bier, 
With patient woe, that loves the lingering tear ; 
With thoughts that mourn—nor yet defire relief, 
With meek regret, and fond enduring grief ; 


* All this may, for ought we know, be very poetical and very philofophical ; 
but we frankly confefs, we are not either poets or philofophers enough to find it 
out. It appears, indeed, to contain neither poetic fire nor electric fire, but to con- 
fitt of an ignis fatuus, that is, a mere vapour, or at beft, a mere wild-fire, that goes 
off in fmoak, or, as our author more emphatically expreffes it, blends with a ' 

z¥. 


+ A very cold expreffion indeed ! 
t A pale eclipfe! pale as cold ! 
This And 0! is wonderfully pathetic. 
j This lifting of fame by keen regret is not quite fo intelligible f 


























Miine’s Sermon. 


With looks that fpeak—-He never * thall return! 
Chilling thy tender bofom clafp his ura; 


And with /oft fighs} difperfe th’ irreverend dutt, 
Which zime may firew upon his facred bufk, 


A Sermon preached for the Benefit of the Humane Society. By 
Colin Milne, LL.D. Reétor. of North-Chapel, Suffix. Ri- 
vington and Dilly. Price 1s. 8vo, 


This fermon hath been celebrated by fome, as the moft 
perfect model of pulpit eloquence : and the sew/papers have 
abounded with the moft flattering encomiums on the fine 
fenfe, fine language, and fine addrefs of Dr. Colin Milne : 
we fay, flattering encomiums, becaufe we really think they 
are fo to the Doétor; whatever difguft fuch tumid praifes in 
thofe light vehicles of criticifm, might give to the chafte and 
delicate tafte of a Hunn, a Portevs, ora Ross. 

For our parts, we beg leave to enter our proteft againft 
the votes of the majority in thofe popular affemblies, which 
are {mit with the dazzle of ornament, or captivated with the 
melody of a fine voice, or at beft * are tickled” with thofe 
foft feathers of fentiment, which awake and amufe the paf- 
fions. This is frequently done by our modern pulpiteers, at 
the expence of much folid fenfe, and much found divinity : 
and it is well, if, when the people are flocking in crowds to 
offer their incenfe at the altar of vanity, the preacher doth 
not make a facrifice of his own integrity. y 

We fhall not enter into a theological difpute with Dr. 
Milne, whether pride or humility beit become the fons of 
Adam ; or, whether he, in his courtefy to human nature, or 
Mr. M‘Mahon, in his tpite againft it, hath drawn the trueft 
likenefs of this fhifting and unfteady original, which fome 
have confidered, for the fake of being on the right fide of 
the queftion, take which way you pleafe, as the epitome of 
all ¢* that is in heaven above, and in earth beneath, and in the 
place ynder the earth,” But we cannot help obferving, that 
when Dr, Milne ftretched his canvafs, to draw his “ angelic, 
godlike, divine” picture, he did not borrow fome of his ver 
glaring colours trom the o/d ftorchoufe ; but pilferred them 


* No, never! O72, new fing, 


+ We rather think a bard puff would do better than a foft-figh for this pur- 
pofe. But why.doth our poct catl the datt irrewermd? Wtonumental duft, like 
entiquarian ruft, hath been hitherto reckoned facred’ and reverend, 


+ from 
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from a certain modern dealer in falfe peint and pérfumes for 
the ladies, and tops and trinkets for children and grown gen- 
tlemen learning to dance. 

Spirit of good old Latimer, arife ! Viewed with thy ve- 
nerable affociates, we admire, we love thee; but contrafted 
with a Yorick, with a Q—, with a ———— but we (pare the 
living—our efteem almoft rifés to adoration. But if we go 
on at this rate of afeffrophizing, we fhall fweli beyond the 
limits of fober profe, like Dr. Milne, when he thus addreffes 
his benevolent hearers. ‘* Tell me, and tell me truly, what 
were the fentiments which a refle€ion on your condu& ex- 
cited within your breaft ?. Were they not thofe of felf-com- 
placence, and felf congratulation, and felf-applaufe? Felt 
you not a certain glowing---a certain expanfion of the foul 
---a fomething, which proclaimed your high original---which 
told you, that you were but little lower than the angels---an 
undetcribable /omewhat---an emotion, in fine, for which ex- 

reffion. is inadequate ? You did, and you exult in owning 
1t. You felt yourfelves GREAT, and you were great: you 


felt yourfelves noble, and you were noble. You were above. 


yourfelves. You were fuperior to mere humanity. . Ye were 
angelic. Ye were godlike and divine.” And we doubt not 
but the preacher, like other men in a fit of intoxication, “ felt 
himfelf GREAT ;” for being able to fay fuch great things ; 
and rifing higher and ftill higher, till he hung his climax at 
the throne of God, it is as probable, that he, as well as 2 
certain hero of old, fhould imagine, that Ae: 
—** he felt Divinity within 

« Breeding him wings wherewith to foar from earth.” 

And is this the divinity of our modera diyines }---Spirit of 
good old Latimer, arife !--- AMEN. 


A Letter to Dr. Hardy, Phyfician, on the Hints he hath given on 
the Origin of the Gout, in his late Publication on the Deyon- 
Shire Colic. By Francis Rioilay, Plyfician at Newbury, end 
late Fellow of Heriford College, Orfes. 8vo, 15. Printed at 
Oxford, and fold by Rivington. London, 


We are <> that any man of fenfe (as Mr. Ridllay 


certainly is) fhould think it worth his ferious pains to write a 
pamphict, in anfwer to a book, on which, we imagined, we 
had wafted toomany minutes of precious tyme, and too many 
pages of good paper laft year, in giving our ftri€tures on vd 
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im the London Review. The hypothefis of this folemn doc- 
tor of Barnftaple (if we miftake not his place of refidence) 
carried its own confutation with it; and to quote it, was 
fufficient to expofe its wag As a Grecian, and a cri- 
tic, and all that---to be fure, Dr. Hardy is.a very great man 
---as we have heretofore made manif-ft : but as a phyfician ; 
we fay, as a phyfcian, ner 4 
“¢ Apollodeclares he ne’er heard of his name.” 


Garrick in the Shades; or a Peep into Elyium; a Faree: Never 
offered to the Managers of the Theatres-Royal. 8vo. 1s. Sou- 
thern, Bd , 
The outlines of a little drama, which, had they been welt 

filled-up, and fet off in the colouring, would have afforded no 

bad fubje&t of exhibition among our pamphleteering,publi- 
cations. Theauthor appears, indeed, to have more ingenui- 
ty of defign, than knowledge of his fubjeé.. It is, in particu- 
lar, with great impropriety, he makes Garrick.reproach Quin 
for his g/uttony, when it is notorious, that the former might 
have imputed his untimely end to that very vice ; by his in- 
dulgence .in which, he fairly devoured (as one of the faculty 
forcibly expreffed it) ten years, at leaft, of his life. Again, 
in the trial of Rofcius, before Rhadamantus, /Zacus, and 

Minos, he is accufed, as a manager, only by poets, whom no- 

body ever heard of, and by players, whom nobody now re- 

members: a proof this, to us, that. our ingenious author 
hath either heard, or remembers, very little about this. fame 

great, little Mr. Rofcius.. E. 


ae ee ewe 


Coalition, a Farce; founded on fa&s, and lately performed; with 
the Approbation, and under the joint Infpeciion of the Managers 
of the Theatres- Royal, 8vo. 1s. Brown. 


“How far the Coalition of the Theatres may, or may not, 
tend to the advantage of dramatic compofition or exhibition, 
we fhall not at prefent enquire ;. although it ftill remains as 
much an obje& of enquiry, as it did before the publication 
of this farce. © We are told, in a preface, that “ thefe un- 
** arranged thoughts are humbly fubmitted to the public by 
* a wretched emblem of life, a walking’ fhadow, who did 

re a : “ vainly 





The Anti- Palliferiad. 


<¢ vainly ftrut his time Bye the ftage, but now is heard no 
* more, @ poor player.” If this Writer was as bad an aétor as 
he is an author, we can readily conceive, that he ftrutted his 
hour very vainly, and was a wretched emblem of life indeed ! 
He muft*have been a poor player in every fenfe of the word. 
Not but that, if we judge by the fhare of literature and af- 
furance, this walking fhadow appears to be poticffed of, we 
may very well doubt, if he be any thing better than an ombre 
Chinoife, or that he ever rofe to die dignity of even @ icene- 
fhifter in a theatre-royal. 





Serious Reflections on the late Faft: with a brief Eftimate on 
the Manners of the Times. 8vo, od. Fielding and Walker. 


' Thefe refle€tions are indeed ferious, and merit ferioufly 

to be attended to: they are neverthelefs trite, common-place, 
and frequently more generally believed than ftriétly true. 
Thefe declaimers, againft the infidelity and wickednefs of 
the times, fhould religioufly contine themfelves to. {peak 
the truth, and not make matters worfe than they are, by 
ftudied exaggeration. In doing the latter they defeat their 
own end, and, inftead of effecting a reformation, leave mat- 
ters wore than they found them. 


Mimofa ; or, the Senjitive Plant ;.a Poem, dedicated to Mr. 
Banks, and addrefjed to Kitt Frederick, Duchefs of Queen{- 
bury elec?. 4t0, 1s. 6d. No printer’s name. 


If no excufe ob{cenity fhould find, the author of Mimo- 
fa is inexcufeable ; if he be as ingenuous as he is ingenious, 
he will alfo ftand---felf-condemned. 


The Anti-Palliferiad: Or, Britain's Triumphs over France. De- 
_ dicated to the Honourable Auguftus Keppel, Admiral of the Bri- 
tifh Fleet, 4to. 1s. 6d. Bew. 


Hear the loud voice of honour; martial fons 
Whom Britain. boafts—Ye who are wont to hear. 
Rap on your hearts the great infpiting found 
Of war? dtead war! to punish faithlef Gaul, 
Vou, IX, Dd There’s 
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There’s a rap for you, readers, at the very firft entrance 
on our author’s triumphs ! If itawaken your curiofity, pur- 
chafe the Anti-Palliferiad, and you will have a number of 
fuch raps in exchange for your eighteen pence, 


~« 


* & 


A new Defence of the Holy Roman Church, againft Heretics and 
Schifmatics. 8vo. 1s. Fielding and Walker, 


Notwithftanding this pamphlet is marked in front with a 
crofs, like the tomb-ftones in Pancras church-yard, it is no 
defence of the Romifh church, but a ludicrous, and in fome 
parts humouroys, expofition of the abfurdities of the papal 
faith. ‘That delicate rhetorical figure, the irony, however, 
is but imperfeétly preferved, and the appearance -prefently 
feen through. ‘The writer’s principal defign feems to be to 
turn the pretended miracles of the popifh faints into ridi- 
cule; a fruitful field for. the amufement of an humourift. 
Our readers will accept the following extraé& as a {fpecimen 
of the whole, 

_ ** Come we now toa miracle nearer home, which, though it be 
of {mall magnitude refpecting itfelf, ferves mainly to ftrengthen the 
argument we are upon, and efpecially as it confirms, at the fame 
time, the honour of holy relics. .Berinus, bifhop of Dorchefer, 
who was fent over by Pope Honerius for the convertion of the Wef 
Saxons in the 7th century, in his paffage from France to England, 
recollecting that, in his hafte, he had left behind him a a re- 
cious relic, which might be of great advantage to the efficacy of his 
miffion, and not daring, in the midft of the channel, to order the 
pagan mariners to direét their courfe back again, to fetch it, boldly 
ftept overboard, walked to the port-from whence they had failed, 
recovered his precious jewel, and then walked to the fhip again, 
without wetting a rag upon his back, or even the foles of his feet. 
This miracle fo attonifhed the feamen (as well it might) that they 
were all converted and baptized ; and it paved.the way for the vait 
fuccefs which followed, in the converfion of the Weft Saxons, under 
their Kings Kynigil/usand Quicelinus. This fact is pioufly recorded 
by William of Malmfbury, Henry of Huntingdon, Pelychronicon, and 
many others ; fo that there can be no doubt of its authenticity. Ye 
heretics of this ifland may well be thankful, that there are no fuch 
fea-walkers as Berinws now ; for fhould he teach that faithful peo- 
ple, the French, this holy art of marching upon falt water, and 
out-running fhips under fail, I know what would foon become of 
you. ; ' 
*¢ The fame authors alfo recite of St. Cushiake, the confeffor, 
who, in the 24th year of his age, ‘renouncing this wicked world, 
went into the abbey of Crowland, that the ftrength of his ery wee 

4 she fuch 
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fuch, that he got once hold of the devil himfelf, and put him into 
a pot of boiling water, where he fhut him down for a confiderable 
time, till all the fuel was confumed ; when the holy man going to 
get more, the fubtle fiend jumped out, and fo efcaped, to the great 
annoyance of the world ever fince. This holy faint alfo, by way of 
punifhment, and to keep their hands from idlenefs and mifchief, 
pe a a great number of evil fpirits in buildings for the poor, 
and other confiderable works for the convenience of that country. 
The devil’s dykes, which are found in many places about the land, 
are fuppofed to have been performed by thefe fpiritual operations. 
And if the people about the Fens knew their own intereft, they 
would all turn Roman Catholic faints, and employ fome of thefe 
handy workmen, who neither eat, drink, nor coft any thing, to drain 
the country for them, I think it right to give them this hint; 
*tis their fault, if they don’t take it. 

‘* Now I am in my own country, I will mention two or three 
miracles more, which were performed in it, before I relate fome 
others that were done abroad. In the reign of King Erhelfan, 
about the year 933, St. Brifan was bilhop of Wincheffer, a very 
holy and devout man as any in the country. This bifhop frequent- 
ly ufed to make folitary walks for the fake of contemplation and 
prayer, and particularly he was fond of vifiting the church-yard, 
where he ufed to pray for the fouls of thofe bodies, that were bue 
ried in it. One night, in order to thew the world how acceptable 
this piece of piety was, when he had finifhed his devotions, he cried 
out, Requiefcant in pace! (May they reft in peace ;) upon which, 
lo! a great multitude of fouls, anfwering together in one loud 
voice, ejaculated Amen, and awakened all the country for miles 
round about with the found. Hoveden, and almoft all the hifto- 
rians of that time, mention. this fact moft diftinclly ; and he isa 
taithlefs heretic who doubts it. 

_ * But St. Briflan was nobody in comparifon of St. Dunflan. 
This laft holy man abounded in miracles, vifions, and other won- 
derful operations. It would take up too much room to relate them 
at large: I- will therefore only touch upon two or three, delivered 
down to us by the faithful hiftorians of that time. When he was 
but a little boy, he drove away the devil. (perhaps the very fame 
that jumped out of St. Curhlake’s pot) though he was furrounded 
by a great pack of dogs, or evil {pirits in the fhape of dogs; and 
going to retufn thanks at church for the victory, the. great door 
being fhut, the angels opened it for him to enter. In the church 
a harp hung upon the wall, which, upon the young faint’s en- 
trance, fung and played, at the fame time, the anthem, Gaudent in 
calis anime fanttorum, &c. with the greateft melody. In'the 
church, a great beam being out: of its place, St. Duafan moved 
it toits proper flation, only by making the fign of the crofs, with- 
_ out touching the beam even with his little finger. When he grew 
ip, he had fome ftrange out-of-the-way ficth-and-blood feelings, 
which the bufy devil, always delighting in mifchief, thought fic 
to encourage. And how do you think the old fiend contrived it? 
Ddz Why, 
























































204 A Vifitation Sermon. 
Why, he appeared to him in the thape of pend beautiful woman 
half-naked, and tempted him, as Potiphar’s wife did Fofep>. But 
St. Dunflan was not to be taken in fo ; the devil met with his match, 
and was cutwitted into the bargain. Inftead of liftening a momenr, 
he jumped up like a brave man as he was, and, catching up a pair 
of tongs that lay red hor in the fire, he feized the old one by rhe 
nofé, and made the toad roar like a town-bull. After this affair 
(though there is a fear, no doubt, upon the devil’s note to this day, 
if he did not hide it) our lady the virgin, with a glorious company 
of virgins in her train, honoured the faint with a vifit; finging, 
cantemus domino, focia, Sc. The angels alfo, when the ladies 
were gone, crouded his levee, finging, Kye ercaroy, and other 
hymns, upon the joyful occafion. I fhall omit the ftory of St, 
Editha's appearance to St. Duaftan, as 1 would not offend the de- 
licacy of my female readers. Nor thall I dwell upon his mira- 
éuloufly’ caufing the holy rood to _ out a decifive fentence: in 
his behalf; becaufe fuch kinds of miracle have been affected by 
the piety of later times, and: became at lalt but common. jobs. 
Ales ' fome.of them were done a little too clumfily, and efpeciaily 
by thofe bunglers at Bern in Switzerland. For the reftof his aéts, 
which were as numerous as holy, I mutt refer my patient reader to 
the chronicles and annals of his time. Suffice it to add, that we 
have at this dey two churches dedicated to his honor in. London, 
where every true Catholic muft hope to fee once more eftablithed 
(end in a fhort time too) the blefied mafs, or holy facrament of the 
altar.” 
We believe, perhaps, as little of 

Legends of faints that never yet had being, 

Or, being, ne’er were faints, 
as doth this writer ; we are not convinced, however, of the 
propriety of treating even the corruptions of Chriftianity 
with fo much levity, Religion is a matter of ferious and 
important concern, and fhould not be fubjeéted to that kind 
of familiarity which too often begets contempt. Many a 
man ‘hath indulged himfelf fo long and fo wantonly in laugh- 
ing at the falfe miracles and worfhip of the Virgin Mary, 
that he hath come by degrees to entertain as little refpe& for 
thofe of her fon Jefus Chrift. If this writer’s defign was to 
ridicule Chriftianity in general, the attempt is confiftent and 
worthy of the purpofe: otherwife we fay he nuge feria du- 
sunt in mala ! * * * 


—— ee 


A Sermon preached at the Vifitation, holden for the Lord Bifhop of 
Lincoln, by the Archdeagans of Lincoln and Leicefier, in the 
Cathedral Church of Lincoln, 24th Augufi, 1778, by Roger 
Watkins, M. A. Rettor of Fellingham, formerly Fellow of 
; Balial 





Sermons on Social Lift. 20§ 
- ‘Baliol College, Oufird, 4to. 6d, Wood, Liacoln; Crow- 


_ der, London, © 


“* Give thy fervant, an underftanding heart,” faid the 
royal preacher, And, indeed, we cannot but acknowledge 
the propriety’ of this fentiment.in.our. preacher. It is to be 
feared, that it never occurred to him, before the prefent oc- 
cafion ; or, at leaft, that his prayers for an underftanding 
heart were not attended with that. faith which is requifite to 
render them efficacious ; for he feems thickly ~wrehenel in 
that ‘* dulnefs which is facred in a found'divine.” His drift 
is, ‘* about it, goddefs, and about it,’ an invedtive againft 
fuch of his brethren as do not acknowledge, the ofl in 
of our asticle-makers., The emoluments annexed ta thefe 
articles, rather than truth or reafon, feem to have fixed him 
their advacate. . He bona fide believes them all, like the un- 
fortunate Dr. Simony, “ and fo he would if they were three 
times as many,” ‘and three times as myttical. per an his 
page fpeaks her proper language, antiquated, and; with 
regard to fcripture quotations, little tefs quaint ‘than the 
«crumbs of comfort for the chickens of Jefus Chrift.” 


Sermons on Social Life, by William Wood.* Small 8vo. price 
as. 6d. fewed, Johnfan. 


‘Ordina in guifa 
Gli umani eventi il ciel, che tutti a tutti- 


Siam. neceffari. Mretaftafio. 


The world is: peftered with the effufions of ftupidity, 
ufhered to:the public under the title of fermans; to review 
them, is our moft dreary walk,, The, toik.would.be intale- 
rable, were it not for fome few, where genius fupports and 
adorns.the caufe.of virtue, . The hope.of finding the energic 
and harmonious eloquence of a Hume, or Robertfon, en- 
forcing the moft facred truths, wile us through a chaos of 
_crudities, where, fo far from being cheared with the faint- 
eft glimmerings of genius, we feldom catch a tranfient beam 
of common fenfe. We are happy, however, to confefs, that 
the ‘ermons before us are not of this kind, 

Mr. Wood icems to have devoted thofe hours, which too 
many of his brethren dedicate to the moft unmanly purpofes, 


® Dr, Prieftley’s fucceffar at the Mill-hill chapel, Leeds. 


luxury, 
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luxury, diffipation, or the fupineft indolence, to the ftudy 


of pulpit eloquence, and the affiduous cultivation of the in- 
telleétual faculties. Hence his Janguage is perfuafive, ner- 
vous, and harmonious. His manner of enforcing the focial 
duties doth honour to the feelings of his heart. ‘The conclu- 
fion of his preface may be regarded as an exact {pecimen of 
his ftyle and mode of thinking. 

‘* Happy,” faith he, ‘ is the man who can amufe himfelf 
‘¢ without ftepping beyond the line of his profeffion! Still 
“¢ happier if he can render his amufements condufive to the 
‘¢ welfare of mankind !” The author doth not hefitate to af- 
fert, that the fubje&t of thefe difcourfes is important.* Of 
their execution he is not a little doubtful.’ 

It may, perhaps, be juftifiable to diftruft affertions fimi- 
lar to the laft. 

** He is much too young to affect an indifference to public fa- 
vour. Next to the efteem of the particular fociety with which he 
is happily connected, the approbation of his countrymen will give 
him the higheft fatisfaction. But if his welt-meant attempt fhould 
be found unequal to his wifhes, he will readily fubmit to the deci- 
fions of fuperior judgment, and confole himfelf with the reflection, 
that his works may not be totally ufelefs when they filently fteal. 

in vicum vendentem thus & odores, y 


The Carmen Seculare of Horace, tranflated into Englifh Verfe. 
By the Author of the Ode to the Warlike Genius of Great Bri- 
tain.t 4to. 1s. Dodiley. 

Not merely the Carmen Seculare of Horace, as it is en- 
titled in moft editions of that poet, but the compilation of Sa- 
nadon, under the title of Polymetrum Saturnium in ludos Secu- 
dares; which hath been lately fet to mafic by the ingenious 
Mr. Philidor, and performed with fome ec/at in the metro- 
polis. Of the merit of the prefent tranflation, our readers 
may form an idea from the third part, viz. Ode xxi. lib. 1. 


* They are twelve in number, I. General Benevolence. II. Mutual Edifi- 
cation. Heb. x. 24. LI. Univerfal Sympathy. IV. Compaffion. V. Courtefy. 
1. Pet. iii. 8. VI. Sympathetic Joy. VII. Religious Converfation. Mal. iii. 16. 
VUI. Truth. Matt. xiv. 9. 1X. Againft the Feat of Man. Prov. xxix. 25. 
X. Againk Excefs of Good-nature. Matt. xiv. 9, XI. On the dangerous In- 
fluence of little faults, XII. Againft certain Faults, = bich, on account of their 
fuppofed minutenefs, are generally overlooked. I. Thef, v.22. It is to be wifhed 
that the critique on every volume of Sermons were accompanied with the table of 
the fubjects and the texts. 


“ E Pes Rev. Mr. Taker, author of feveral little temporary poems lately pub- 
ed. 
which 
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which we, therefore, infert together with the original, that 


they may immediately make the comparifon. 
Boys, Ye tender virgins, Dian fing ! 
Girls. Ye boys, your voices raife, 
In young Apollo’s praife ; 
Both Choirs. | The common parent fing, 
Latona ! lov’d by heaven’s high king, 
Boys. Sing ye the goddefs who delights, 


In craggy rocks and mountain-heights, 


And every fylvan fcene : 
In Erymanthus’ gloomy wood, 
Wide hanging o’er the fubject flood, 
Or Gragus ever green. 
Girl. Ye youths united voices raife, 
Sing Delos’ ifle—fing Pheebus’ praife, 
The god of heavenly fire ; 
Behold bright Sol’s refulgent face, 
His fhoulders quiver’d arrows grace, 
Deck’d with fraternal lyre. 
Boys. Lo! the fhall drive deftructive war, 
Girls. And he the peftilence a far 
Both Choirs. From Ceefar’s joyful reign ; 
To Mauritania’s diftant race, 
And India with her fwarthy face ; 
Nor we invoke in vain.* 


Si fic omnia dixiffét, our tranflator would have 


the 


cenfure, he hath incurred, by his hafte and carelefinefs in 


letting fome of his lines pafs in a very imperfeé and unfi- 


nifhed ftate. 





I, 





*ODE XxXI. BOOK 


Chorus Puerorum.  Dianam tenerz dicite virgines. 
Chorus Puellarum. _Intonfum, pueri, dicite Cynthium; 
Uterque Chorus, Latonamque fupremo 
. Dilectam penitus. Jovi. 
Chorus Puerorum, Vos lztam floviis et nemurum coma 
Quecunque aut gelido prominet Algido, 
Nigris aut Erymanthi 
Sylvis, aut viridis Gragi : 
Chorus Puellarum. Vos Tempe totidem tollite laudibus, 
Natalemque, mares, Delon Apollinis, 
Infignemque pharetra 
Fraternaque humerum lyra. 
Chorus Puerorum. Hec beilum lacrymofum, 


Chorus Puellarum. Hic miferam famem 
Peftemque 
Urerque Chorus. A populo et principe Cefare iw 


Mauros, Seras, ét Indos 
Veftra motus aget prece, 
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The Infpiration of the woly Scriptures, afferted and explained in. 
three Diffirtations. By Fobn Kiddell, of Tiverton, Devom 
Svo. 2s. Dilly. pare 


In thefe differtations Mr. Kiddell profefledly attempts a 
plain and rational folution of the difficulties contained in 
the following queftions.—1I. What fctiptures are divinely 
infpired ? H. dn what fenfe the holy Scriptures are fo ? 
What proof we have of it? It would not have been amifs, 
however, if Mr. Kiddell had poffeffed a portion of fimilar in+ 
fpiration before he undeftook this arduous attempt : {ome paf- 
fages prefenting themfelves, in the courte, of his illufiration, 
that, in their application at leaft, do not appear to be alto- 
gether confiftent and {criptural, What, for inftance, fhall 
we fay to the following paragraph ? . 

* To acquaint ourfelves with the moral duties and virtues of 
life, we have nothing more to do, than to look into our own hearts, 
and diligently examine the feelings and fentiments of our owh 
minds. There we fhall find all the great outlines of our duty en- 
graved in the faireft chara&ters, From thence we fhall derive the 
moft jut and fublime notion of all chofe virtues, which it is the 
honour and happinefs of mat, and the will of God, that we fhould 
improve and prattife.” 

Surely this obfervation is anti-feripwral, notwithftanding 
Mr. Kiddell endeavours to fupport it on St. Paul’s refleétion 
on the Gentiles, Rom, II. 14 and. 15. The Scripture doc- 
trine uftdoubtedly difclaims the capacity of the carnal and 
unregenerate mind of itfelf to know or to do the will of God. 
We fincerely fubfcribe, however, to the proptiety of the ob- 
fervations on the conduét of the minifters of the gofpel 5 
with which our author concludes his performance. 

“¢ Tt is the indifpenfable duty of him, who takes upon him- 
felf to explain the. feripeures, to give his hearers a faithful repre- 
fentation of what he apprehends to be the genuine and undifguifed 
truths contained inthem. This his duty to his people, and his 
duty toGod, requires it from him. To pretend.to explain any au- 
thor, and yet wilfully to conceal and difguife the genuine truths 
contained in that author; is to trifle with his hearers, to abufe 
their confidence in him, and to leave them in the fame ftate of ig- 
norance, in which he found them. But fuch a condu& becomes 
exceedingly criminal, when the facréed oracles of God dothe to be 
explained. When 4 minifter of the gofpel takes this book into his 
hands ; it ought to be with the deepeft reverence of its truths, and 
with a lively fenfe of how great importance it is to his pepole to 
entertain juft fentiments, and a right knowledge of thofe truths. 
When he unfolds therefore thofe facred oracles to his people, a 

a due 
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a due examination of them himfelf ; he ought to deliver his judg 
ment of the momentous truths and inftructions, contained in them, 
with an unreferved fimplicity. and plainnefs. He muft not be 
guilty of any artful concealments and mifreprefentations, in order 
9 accommodate himfelf to the popular. opinions, the mifguided 
mours, or criminal paffions of men.. Nay, he mutt not confult 
the,preconceived notions or opinions of thofé, who attend on his 
miniftry, that op the one-hand he may avoid giving them offence ; 
or on the other that,he may favour their prejudices, and gain their 
applaufe. ,If he thus pleafes men, he will not be the fervant of 
Chrift. On the contrary, bis.only concern fhould be ; to commu- 
nicate fairly and impartially, what he apprehends to be the great 
truths of the gofpel; to prefs.upon his hearers with a becoming 
boldnefs and freedom, an obedience to its holy precepts and infti- 
tutions ; and to difplay in the ftrongeft light its genase promiles 
and awful threatenings. ‘This is ‘* so renounce the hidden things 
of difhonefty, not walking in craftinefs, nor handling the word of 
God decéitfully ; but by manifeftation of the truth recommending 
himfelf to every man’s confcience in the fight of Ged.” Hereby 
he will manifeft hig reverence’ of the great God, and his fupreme 
Concern 10 Approve himfelf in his ‘fight ; his fidelity to his divine 
Saviour, and zeal to diffufe the knowledge of his truth, and’ 
promote the real interefts of his kingdom ; and at the fame time, 
his earneft defire to enlighten the underitandings, and amend the 
hearts of his hearers, and build them up in faith, in hope, in pu- 
rity, unto everlafting life. In a word, hereby he will thew himfelf 
nobly determined to follow the path which duty points out to him, 
fuperior to the cenfures and reproaches of men ; and that he pre- 
fers the Ales teftimony of an approving confcience, and the tranf+ 
porting hope of an approving, God 5 to every mean and fordid 
viéW, tall temporal advantages, and to all the applaufes of an 
ill-judging' world. 
‘* Befides; upon his examining with care and diligence thofe di- 
vine records, and faithfully delivering to his people the genuine 
truths of thofe facred oraclés ; depends the whole dignity of his 
character, and weight of his inftructions. When the feribes and. 
phariftés fate in the chair of Mofes ; when they delivered to. the 
people the precepts and inftru@tions of Mofés, and under the fanc- 
tion of his authority + it was the conimand of Chrift himfelf to 
the fews,. ‘‘: All whatfoever they bid you obferve; that obferve and 
do.” -. But when inftead of fitting in the chair of Mofes, they 
prefumed to fit in their own chair ; to add precepts of their own 


to thofe of Mofes ; to pretend to inftraét men in divine things, be- 
yond what their great prophet had commupitated ; or to enforce 
obedience to their own authofitative decifions: there remained no 
longer the léait ground for paying any reverence to their character, 
or obedience ro their difaces. Iris the fame with the miniiter of 
the gotpel. As long as-he fits in the-chair of the evangelifts and 


apoitles; and manifefts a fupreme and ardent concern to make 
known unto men the unadulterated truths of the infpired fcriptures, 
Vox. 1X, Ee and 
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and the puredifcoveries of the fpirit of God: fo long he will fe- 
cure the reverence of all wife, and candid, and good men ; and 
may challenge the attention of his hearers to his initructions by 
an authority higher than his own. But if on the contrary, he 
fubftitutes fpeculations and conceits of his own, in the room of the 
important truths of revelation ; and thews himfelf eager and con- 
tentious to eftablith the decifions of men, as ftandards for inter- 
preting the oracles of God : he will not only be unfaithful to the 
truft repoied in him, as a minifter of the word ; but inevitably fall 
himfelf into univerial contempt: unlefs perhaps among thofe 
whofe approbation and reverence the wife man places little value 
on, the ignorant and prejudiced, the enthufiaft and the bigot. 


Chriftianity, an eafy and liberal Syftem; that of Popery, abfurd and 
burthenfome. A Sermon, preached at Salter’s-Hall, Nov. §, 
1778, oy Hugh Worthington, Funior. 8vo, 6d, Buckland, 


Mr. Worthington here goes fo far as to oppofe popery to 


chriflianity, as if, though corrupt, it were not even a {pecies 
of it, te 


Divine Philanthropy ; or the Love of God. A poetical Effay, by 


John Beatfon. 12mo. 1s, 6d, Rivington. 


A divine poem, written as it feems to be infinuated by in- 
fpiration, not indeed the profane infpiration of the mule, 


but of the holy {pirit; and therefore far above the limits of 
criticifm, 


Fanatical Converfion; or Methodifm difplayed. A Satire. Ii- 
luftvated and verified by Notes from F.Wefley’s fanatical ‘Four- 
nals, and by the Author, unravelling the delufive Craft of that 
well invented Syfiem of pious Sorcery, which turns Lions into 
Lambs, called in derifion Methodifm. By the Author of Per- 
Section, a poetical Effay, &c. &e. 8c. gto. 28. Od, Bew. 


Another poetical Effay of the fame kind with this writer’s 
former performances, written apparently with the fame good 


defign, and probably to as little good effeét as any of the pre- 
ceding, . : a 


An 





An Epifile from Edward to Harriet. att 


4n Effay on the Toleration of Papifis, 8vo. 1s. Dodiley. 


_If religious toleration were univerfal, we fhould have no 
obje€tion to the toleration of the Papifts; but we cannot 
think they merit exclufive encouragement in this country. 
This effayift’s argument, however, is in many parts, a _felo 
de fe. | *% 


Remarks on an Aét.of Parliament, pafféd in the 15th year of bis 
Majefiy’s Reign, on the Credit of Vice Admiral Sir Hugh Pal- 
lifer’s Information, ** intituled An AG for the Encouragement of 
the Fifheries carried on from Great Britain, Ireland,” 8c. to 

: pu &c. By William Auguftus Miles, 4to. 2s. H. 
ayne, 


A feemingly-fenfible and judicious expofition of the in- 
conveniencies attending the aét in queftion, by a writer appa- 
rently well-informed of his fubje&. eal 





4n Epifile from Edward, an American Prifoner in England, to 
' Harriet, in America. 4to. 1s. Fielding and Walker, 


It is but little. recommendation to poetry to fay, it is ftrié-. 
ly founded on faé?, as we are told of this produétion, Fidtion 
is the province of poetry ; and though real diftrefs may be the 
proper teft of Chriftian charity, fi€titious woe operates with 
equal, or greater, fuccefs on the paffions. Of the power of 
fiction, even the diftrefled, imprifoned Edward, gives a ftrik- 
ing inftance in the imagined independence and imperial fway 
of America, 

‘¢ Cheer’d by this hope, my wand’ring thought explores 
Time’s dark aby{fs, and fees new glories ours; 
Sees on the banner by proud Fame unfurl'd, 
Freedom and empire crown our weftern world, 
Sweet pow’r of fancy! which can thus illume 
Ev’n thefe drear walls, and gild the pris’ner’s gloom ; 
Can from his bed of ftraw each care exclude, 
And through the lattice cheer his folitude. 
Sweet pow’r of fancy! to thine aid refign’d, 
Thou bring’it my Harriet to my longing mind ; 
] fee her outftretch’d arm, and pitying eye, 
Ah, ftretch’d in vain ! — the fates deny 

e2 





212 A Chronological Epitome. 
Ev’n Harrict’s aid ; her pity fighs in vain, 
While tyrant-vengeamce locks a rebel’s chains 


Popery Diffeéied: Or,.a Speech againft the Popifp Tolergtion 
Bill : Intended to have been delivered in the Pantheon, Novim- 
. ber 12, 1778. Now greatly enlarged. By W. Dryjdale, Teacl 
of Languages, &c, in Edinburgh. 8vo. is. Darling, Edin- 
burgh ; Fielding and Walker, London. " 


We gather from this pamphlet, that the Edinburgh Pan- 
theon, is a kind of difputing’ club, refembling that of the 
Robin-hood, or of Coach-Maker’s Hall in 4 cndon: the 
miembers Of which, if we may judge from the fpecimen be- 
fore-us, are pretty equally qualified to hold difputations on 
political and religious fubyeéts. In point of literature, indeed, 
our Edinburgh linguift feems to have no equal in our Lon- 
don.focieties ; for, though he profeffes to teach both Latin 
and Greek, ahd talks familiarly of the interpretations of the 
Hebrew, Syriac, &c. quoting ancient authors, both -facred 
and profane, with great familiarity, we grievoufly fufpeét his 
obferves to be excerpts (to ufe his own terms) from modern 
writers ; from which this flaming declamation againft Pope- 
ry is tranfcribed and compiled. Is it, otherwyfe, pofhible, 
that the following card fhould accompany the copy, tranf- 
mitted to our editor.” ‘* Zo the writers in the London Review. 
From the author---who beg’s a condid craticifm of his well, ment 
indevours !* Ft 


—— 


A Chronological and Hiftorical Epitome of the principal Events iz, 
Englifh Hifiory. Shewing what Year of each’ King’s Reign 
correfponds with the Year of Chrift, and the Number of Years © 
Jince the Conqueft; from Egbert.to the prefent Year, 1779: 
cakulated for the Ufe of Hiftcrians, Lawyers, &c. To which 
are added, the Characters of all the Sovereigns, from Wiliam 
the Conqueror, 12mo. 1s. Gd, Fielding and Walker. 


An uleful and neceflary companion to Englifh hiftory. 
eK 
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Verfes on the Death of Golonel Ackland. -With fome Letters to a 
. Noble Lord, 4to. 1s. 6d. Brown. 
Fhe author of thefe verfes and letters attempts to ire 
oth: as a poet and ‘a politician: and, indeed, he cuts it as 
good a figure in politics as in poetry, shah 


Deliberation ; or, the Subjtance of what may be [pgken in the — o 
‘hemes it the Cour fe of this Month, 8vo. 6d. Browne. f 


A catch-penny imitation of the celebrated pamphlet en- 
titled Anticipation : to which it is very unequal both as to 
defign and execution. wee 


— 
aaceeticnndt & . 


A Propofal for Peace ‘between Great-Britain and North America, 
uptnanew Plan. Ina Letter to Lord North, By D, M. 
Knight. 8vo. 6d. Baldwin. si ; 


A propofal for providing for the Prince of Wales, by mak- 
ing. hum king of America! ities 


4n Effay on the evil Confequences attending injudicious Bleeding in 
Pregnancy. By George Wallis, M. D. 8vo. 1s, 6d. Bell. 


A laborious attempt to prove, that when the body cannot 
conveniently {pare any blood, it is very improper to bleed ; 
a pofition equally valid in any ftate, as in that of pregnancy. 


The Planter’s Guide; or, Pleafure Gardener’s Companion : Giving 
plain Direftions, with Obfervations, for the proper Difpoftion 
and som id the various Trees aud Shrubs for a Pleae 


fre Gardgn-Plautation. To which is added, a, Lift of haxdy 
‘Trees and Shrubs for ornamenting Juch Gardens: Concifely ex- 
hibiting at one Fiew, the Genera, Clafs, Order, and Species of 

each Kind ; the, Countries they are Natives of ; the Height each 

ufually grows to; their Foilage, Flowers, Fruits, and Seeds ; 

the Soil they thrive bef in; and their. Propagation. Embelly r, 
§ 


ah 





214 "Eulogy on M. de Voltaire. 
ed with Copper-plates. By James Meader, late Gardener to the 
Duke of Northumberland. Price 3s. 6d. Robinfon. 


So copious a title-page renders it unneceflary for us to fay 
any thing more of this performance, than that it appears ¢ to 
be refult of obfervation and experience, 


Altercation ; being the Subftance of a Debate, which took Place in 
—— on a Motion to cenfure the Pamphlet of Anticipation. 
8vo. 1s. Whieldon, 


"Anticipated by DELIBERATION! O imitatores! fervum 
pecus ! ** 
The Difconfolate Widow. A Chrifimas Tale; or, a New-Year’ 5 

Gi ift to my Friends. gto. 6d. Goldimith. 


‘A Chriftmas gambol ! 


The Provoked Steed and the Broil. Two Tales. By the Author 
of the Difconlate Widow. 4to. 1s, Goldfmith. 


Two more Chriftmas gambols ! 


Eulogy on M. de Voltaire. Tran/flated from the French of M. Pa 
lift. 8vo. 1s. Hookham. 


What M. Paliffot’s eulogy may be in the cclginal, is hard- 


" to be re from this miferable — verfion of it. 
#KE 


——- 


The old-fafhioned Farmen’s Motives for leaving the Church of 
England, and embracing the Roman Catholic Faith. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Robinfon. 


‘Not an old-fafhioned farmer’s motives for leaving the 
church of England; but a new-fangled ex-jefuit’s mode of 
feducing poor Proteftants to the embraces of that teariet 
whore of Babylon, the church of Rome. ‘ine 





Corre/pondence, 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


Yo Dr. Kenrick. 


A purchafer of the London Review, from its firft publication, 
takes the liberty of hinting to Dr. Kenrick, that he would oblige a 
great number of his readers, by printing the names of his afloci- 
ates collectively on the cover of every Review, as was done in the 
begirfning. The little credit due to anonimous criticifm, was a 
circumftance, which gave the London Review great advantage 
over the other critical publications ; and tho’ the fuperiority of its 
execution will ftill fecure the fame favourable reception from the 
public ; i there are many who with to be acquainted with the 
names of thofe authors, to whom they are indebted for fo much 
entertainment. To thofe who refide in London, or near it, pro- 
bably the fignatures fubfcribed to the different articles may be 
fufficient information who the writers are, but that fatisfaction is 
loft to thofe who live in places remote from the metropolis. If 
therefore there be no very cogent reafon to the contrary, it is hoped 


the Doétor will oblige 
Many of his Readers and Admirers. 
Devonfbire, Dec. 1, 1778. 


*.* This letter was not received till the 22d of March, or 
fhould have been noticed fooner, The editor is forry that he can- 
not, juft oy a oblige this, and other correfpondents who have 
made the fame requeft. It is poffible, however, that in a fhore 
time circumftances may put it in his power to give them the re- 
quired information. 


Yo the Editor of the Loudon Review. 


SIR, 


- In your review of an article laft month, entitled ** The Mofai- 
cal Account of the human Fall metaphorical, &c.” you fay, that it 
contains nothing very new or friking to thofe who are acquainted with 

ewhat bas been written on thofe Subjects. 
~The defign of this traét, you know, is to prove that maz is the 
original angel that revolted, and was changed into this inferior ftate 
mot by way of expiation, but by way of giving him a chance of 
secovering, 
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Yecovering, through temptations.and evils, the ftate-he before pofs . 
feffed. 


Hypothefes, like this, I know, have been varioufly multiplied, 
but nothing that I have evet mét with coitcides-exactly-with it. 

For this reafon I have to requeft your kindnefs to mention, 
amongtt your correfpondence in your next Review, what author or 
what book is to be read which fupports the fame opinion. 

I am, Sir, 

All Souls College; Oxford, Moft refpectfully yours, 
“Fan. t1, 1779. X. 


¥* We hope to be excufed from entering into any difquifition 
about the exaé coincidence of ‘the opinions,of a writer, who defines 
eternity as extending infinitely from a beginning and fo an end, 


ee ere eee 


Anfwers to Corre/pondentss 


‘#,* In reply to the many friendly and flattering enquiries of out 
correfpondents, after the health of our editor, we have the fatif- 
faGtion to inform them, that he is much relieved from his late 

_ indifpofition, though ftill but im a ftate of convalefcence. 


. 


Sens eneeeneenent senate 


#,* The correfpondent, . who enquires after one Harry Cruwys, a 
fappofed writer in the London Review, is informed, that we 
Know no more of Harry Crowys than we do of Harry Tudor; 
no fuch perfon having, to the editor’s knowledge, written ih this 


work, or been ever kuown to him or his affociaes, 


—_——_— 





*.* Our unknown correfpondent, who ftiles himfelf an occafonal 
affociate, is defired to read the advertifement fubjoined to the ta- 
bie of contents of our laft volume over again. He will then fee 
that we do not declare that we have given an -account of every 
produdion foon after it hath come from the prefs ; but only of the 
principal and moft interefting. For various reafons, it would be im- 
poffible to give fo early an account of ail in a work of this nature. 

- Ato tlie book, ’he mentions, we do not recotledt its publication ; 
forevery book is not properly publifhed that gets into print. TF 

. he befo zealous, however, tor the honour of our work, as hé 
pretends, he would act confiltently with his’ profeffions; as well 
as the appellation he affumes, if he would'fupply thife defects 
which -he may occafionally ob{fcrve in our mulutarious labouts, 





